THE BisHop or Lonpon has published the 
) Sermons andAddresses which he delivered between 
‘Easter 1918 and Easter 1919. They have all to 
‘do with the War and what the War has left 
us. He calls the book Victory and After (Wells 
Gardner ; 3s. net). : 


In one of the sermons Dr. INGRAM recognizes 
the duty of the Church, now that the War is over, 
of concentrating upon the Re-evangelization of 
England. It is the Archbishop of Canterbury’s 
Report on the Evangelistic Work of the Church 
that has made him recognize it. And with his 
usual plainness of speech he says that the way to 
re-evangelize England is to convert the men and 
women that are in it. He does not seem to think 
that their need of conversion will be disputed. He 
takes that for granted, and he makes no exception. 
He proceeds at once to tell us what they have to 
be converted to. 


They have to be converted to childlikeness. 
His text is, ‘Except ye be converted, and become 
as little children, ye cannot enter the kingdom of 
heaven’ (Mt 18%). And he tells us what childlike- 


ness is. 


There are certain characteristics, he tells us, 
which belong to children. These characteristics 
must be ours if we are to enter the king- 
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dom. What are the characteristics of a little 
child P 

They are Arbitrariness, Attractiveness, Catho- 
licity, Charity (Love), Cheerfulness, Confidence, 
Criticism, Curiosity, Directness, 
Docility, Earnestness, Expectation, Experimental- 
ism, Faith, Fear, Fearlessness, Frankness, Help- 


Dependence, 


lessness, Hero-worship, Humility, Humour, 
Imaginativeness, Imitativeness, Immediateness, 
Impressionableness, Innocence, Joy, Justice, 


Modesty, Obedience, Observation, Receptiveness, 
Religiousness, Repentance, Resignation, Respon- 
siveness, Restlessness, Sensitiveness, Simplicity, 
Sincerity, Sorrow, Spontaneousness, Supernatural- 
ism, Trustfulness, Weakness, Wonder. 


It could be lengthened. 
We shall answer that in a 


Is it a long list? 
Why is it so long? 
But first of all let us glance at the dis- 
tribution of it. 


moment. 


Who suggests Arbitrariness, Imaginativeness, 
and Experimentalism as the characteristics of 
childhood? Who but Canon Scott Holland, with 
more than the memories of childhood fresh upon 
him, with childhood its very self remaining with 
him all through life. He names those character- 
istics, and then he says: ‘All this is what child- 
hood means. This is its charm, its glory.’ 
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And it is the more charming in himself because 
he thinks he has left all this behind him. For he 
names those characteristics, not in a sermon on 
the entrance into the Kingdom, but in a sermon 
on St. Paul’s declaration that he had passed from 
childhood into manhood. When ‘I was a child 

. . but now.’ St. Paul fas left his childhood 
behind him. 
day of expansion and ease and splendid illusions.’ 
But Canon Scott Holland never left it behind him. 
And when in another volume he tells us seriously 
that the characteristics of the Child of the King- 
dom are Wonder and Trust, we are not disturbed. 
We go back to the charm and the glory of the 


‘It is past and over, that delicious 


child—Arbitrariness, Imaginativeness, and Experi- 
mentalism. 


‘When 
I became a man, I put away childish things.’ 


Principal Rainy was more like St. Paul. 


“Some of us have come a good way from the 
country where the little children dwell; but, by 
remembrance or by observation, we still know 
something about it.’ By observation, more than 
by remembrance. You have read his biography. 
You remember his emphatic ‘Oh, man, I’m happy 
at home!’ when they wondered that he could bear 
the persistent nagging of the newspapers. What did 
he see at home? Responsiveness, Spontaneousness, 


Impressionableness, Expectation, and Obedience. 


In the first series of his Zssays on Some of the 
Peculiarities of the Christian Religion, Archbishop 
Whately has an essay ‘ On the Example of Children 
as Proposed to Christians.’ It is stately and slow, 
very philosophical and very heavy. ‘The subject 
is naturally divided into two branches; first, our 
analogy to children in respect of the knowledge 
we possess ; and, secondly, in respect of duties—of 
the rules of conduct we may derive from con- 
templating the condition of childhood.’ When at 
last he comes to contemplate the condition of 
childhood, he finds that children are ‘held out'to 
our imitation’ because of their Humility, their 
Docility, and their Resignation. 
to Whately. 


We shall return 


If Whately is the philosopher, Ruskin is the | 
artist. But take an expositor or two between. 4 
Bishop Chadwick, like Archbishop Whately, begins 
with Humility—we shall see why. He adds only } 
Adolph Saphir, has a longer list— 4 
Docility, Earnestness, Frankness, Helplessness, 4 
Immediateness, Justice. The surprise is Imme- | 
diateness. ‘A child,’ he says, ‘lives in the present. 
It is not anxious for the morrow. A disappoint- | 
ment does not crush it; it springs back again, | 
because the undercurrent of its life is joy and con- f 
fidence.’ Justice also we have not seen before. 
‘Tell a child a story in which the wicked go 
unpunished, and it is disappointed ; its tiny con- 
science rebels.’ 


Dependence. 


When we come to Ruskin we encounter a diffi- i 
culty. Are we speaking of the child as it is, or as i 
it ought to be? Canon Scott Holland took it as } 
Ruskin | 
He speaks of ‘right ‘ 
childhood,’ and in the next sentence of ‘a well- | 
bred child.’ We shall deal with that difficulty | 
also in a moment. Meantime Ruskin’s list is 4 
Humility, Faith, Charity, and Cheerfulness. And 
for him it is evident that the greatest of these is 
Cheerfulness. ‘You hear much of conversion 
now-a-days : but people always seem to think they 
have got to be made wretched by conversion,— 
to be converted to long faces. 


it is—arbitrary, imaginative, experimental. 
takes it as it ought to be. 


No, friends, you 
have got to be converted to short ones; you have to 
repent into childhood, to repent into delight and 
delightsomeness.’ 


Another list will be enough. It is Blake’s, and 
it is surely the most wonderful of all. It is not 
found solemnly set forth in the firstly, secondly, 
thirdly of a preacher. It had to be gathered from 
his poetry with care. Berger has gathered it. 


‘If we wish ’—this is Berger— if we wish to give, 
a definition of childhood as Blake saw it, we can 
only arrive at it by a progressive elimination of 
psychological characteristics. The mystic’s vision 
never grasps the whole complex nature of living 
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eality ; and Blake perceived in childhood only two 
r three very simple fundamental traits. We can 
ever understand him if we say, with La Bruyere, 
hat children are already men; for it is only when 
hey grow up that they become men, and as yet 
hey have not lived at all. We must, on the con- 
rary, go close to their cradle. ‘There is a time,” 
ays this same La Bruyere, ‘“‘ when reason does not 
yet exist, when we only live by instinct, like the 
nimals; and of this time we can remember 
mothing.” It is to this time that we must carry 
surselves back. We shall find all our lost memo- 
aes of it reflected in Blake’s vision; and that 
animal instinct which La Bruyére seems to despise 
is, in Blake’s eyes, a spark of the eternal fire. No 
wonder, then, that he saw in childhood the realiza- 
ston of his ideal of Eternity, as far as it could be 
vealized on earth.’ 


‘The elements that 
‘combine to form this ideal are, seemingly, very 
few. They are: perfect happiness, resulting from 
ignorance of all evil; perfect innocence, which is 
chiefly due to the absence of any restrictive law ; 
unhindered communion between the child’s own 
life and that of the animals and the things that 
surround it; and, lastly, the clear vision of the 


Then Berger gives the list. 


divine world, and of those spiritual beings who are 
always ready to protect and love the child. All 
these elements are very simple. They are seen 
intuitively ; felt rather than analysed by Blake, and 
expressed in a language which is as simple as his 


conception of them.’ 


Now the thing that surprises us most in these 
lists of the characteristics of little children is the 
prominence given to Humility. For Humility is 
not a characteristic of childhood. The association 
is absurd. What is the explanation of its recur- 
rence? Whately begins with it ; so does Chadwick ; 
and Professor J. E. B. Mayor (whose list we have 
not quoted). Others give it a place, though not 
the first, as if they felt that it must come in, though 
not very clearly a characteristic of the childhood 
that they know. 


The explanation is quite simple. They begin 
with Humility, or give it a place, because they read 
that Christ said, ‘Whosoever therefore shall 
humble himself as this little child, the same is the 
greatest in the kingdom of heaven’ (Mt 18+). 
Professor Mayor quotes this passage, and then 
says: ‘ The disciples, fishermen and publicans, had 
been quarrelling for a high place (as they thought) 
in a king’s palace; they were to become like 
children, who know nothing of these names; 
for the king’s son will play with the beggar 
child.’ Is that our Lord’s meaning? Let us 
understand. . 

Our Lord had to do with two classes of persons 
—those who had gone wrong and knew it, and 
those who had gone wrong but did not know it, 
or at least did not acknowledge it. The one class 
He called Sinners, the other Righteous—accept- 
ing, no doubt, names which were already in use. 
Upon both classes He pressed one thing and one 
thing only—return. They had gone wrong, both 
had gone wrong, whether they acknowledged it or 
not ; they had to come back and begin again. 


He had most difficulty with the Righteous. 
Working along the lines of the Law, with more or 
less fidelity, they had built up a character for 
religiousness which was accepted by the multitude 
—accepted apparently for much more than it was 
worth. It was peculiarly difficult for them to for- 
feit their good name, admit their imperfections, 
more than that their utter failure, and begin life 
again on wholly different lines. Yet that, and 
nothing less than that, was what they had to 
do. 


The clearest case is Nicodemus. He came to 
Jesus by night. We do not know why he chose 
the darkness to come, but we do know why he 
came. He came to Jesus by night to see if there 
was any omission in his righteous observance of 
the Mosaic Law. Like that other Ruler, and 
apparently younger man, he had kept all these 
things from his youth up—wzhat lacked he yet? 
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Jesus answered, and said unto him, ‘Except a 
man Je dorn again, he cannot see the kingdom of 
God.’ It is not something lacking; it is every- 
thing wrong. He had been building up a house 
of outward observance—a new Tower of Babel, to 
reach to heaven before he died, and he was told 
that it had all to come down. He had been 
living a life of righteous merit without the spirit 
that makes the motive right. He was told that he 


must be born again. 


Were the disciples Righteous or Sinners? It 
really does not matter. The necessity of being 
born again is on both. This is the necessity 
which our Lord laid upon them, though the words 
are a little different in St. Matthew. He said they 
must be converted—they must convert, turn about, 
as the true translation is—and become as little 
children. He told them, as He told Nicodemus, 
that they had to begin at the very beginning. 


Now when He said, as in the passage which we 
are considering, ‘ Whosoever shall humble himself 
as this little child,’ He did not mean to say, and 
He did not say, that the child is humble. The 
child is not humble. What He said was that they 
were to come down from the height of their man- 
hood and become as little children. It was to be 
And it would be 
only the more humbling that their manhood at the 
moment was expressing itself in a dispute as to 
which of them should be greatest. 


a humbling enough experience. 


This, then, is the first characteristic of the Child 
of the Kingdom. He is a beginner. 
child. 


He zs a 


He is nota child physically. Ruskin has settled 
that. ‘Not of children themselves,’ he says, ‘ but 
of such as children. I believe most mothers 
who read that text think that all heaven, or the 
earth—when it gets to be like heaven—is to be 
full of babies. But that’s not so. “Length of 
days and long life and peace,” that is the blessing ; 
not to die, still less to live, in babyhood.’ 


And he is not a child mentally. St. Paul has jij 
settled that. ‘When I was a child, I spake asa 
child, I understood as a child, I thought as a | 
child; but when I became a man, I put away. | 
childish things’ (1 Co 131). St. Paul, interpreted 
by Canon Scott Holland, has settled it: ‘Child-|f 
hood foresees infinite possibilities, and refuses to | 


limit its aims, and is endlessly irrational, and incal- 
culable, and wilful, and arbitrary, and sudden, and 
abrupt, and freakish, and whimsical. It surrenders. [§ 
itself to fancies and feelings; and it requires a wide 9! 
area in which to disport, with abundance of oppor~ § 
tunities.’ 

‘And all this St. Paul has left behind him. If 7 
we look for any of this in him we shall find none: 
of it. It is past and over, that delicious day of } 
expansion and ease and splendid illusions. He} 
had had it once—thanks be to God! There was. | 
a time (how well he remembers it!) when that 
happy liberty had been his. He had thought as a | 
child thinks, had spoken as a child speaks, had | 
understood as onlya child understands. But now, 
as we first know him, he has come through it ;. | 
he has stripped himself of its beautiful gifts, of f 
all those privileges, those endearments, those 
fascinations, which are the heritage of children, 
for which we love them so. They are gone. He | 
has not been afraid to put them aside. For he 
has become “a man.”’ 


‘A man! He is a man, in that, looking all 
round, reviewing the entire area of possibilities 
over which youth had vaguely experimented, he 
has by a motive of victorious will, strung into: 
activity by grace, made his one overmastering, q 
absorbing, irrevocable choice of what he will do. 
with himself and his life. He has gathered his : 
whole being together, drawn in upon itself all the 
loose and unhindered expansiveness of childhood, 
and deliberately, in vigorous consciousness, with 
precise intention, committed himself to a selected 
career. He has withheld nothing from that act of” 
choice. He can never go back on it. He has 
“burnt his boats.” Every fragment of his life to» 
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ome must take its colour from that imperious 
decision. By it he is made or marred for ever. 
Right on, into the eternity beyond death, he will 
still be stamped with its brand. He will be the 
man who pledged himself in that fashion; who 
‘sent his whole self down that channel; who made 
ithat great and final committal.’ 


That is Scott Holland. And it istrue. It is 
true and wonderful for a man who never left his 
own childhood behind him. But the point for us 
is that the Child of the Kingdom is not a child 
mentally, 

No, the Child of the Kingdom is not a child 
physically or mentally. He is a child spiritually. 
| He is ‘born of the Spirit.’ Not that the Spirit of 
God is more available now than when he was born 


of the flesh, but that 4e is more responsive. It 
‘is not the child, whether as it is or as it ought 
to be, that is greatest in the Kingdom, it is 
he who responds most utterly to the approach 
of the Spirit of God, surrendering the old life 
With its sin and its righteousness and beginning 
anew. 

Surrendering the old life—in that lies the diffi- 
culty. And it is more difficult for the Righteous 
than for the Sinners. ‘The publicans and harlots 
enter the kingdom of heaven before you.’ Nor 
was it ever more difficult than now. For never 
was righteousness more truly righteous, never 
respectability more respectable. So subtle has 
self-righteousness (for it 2s self-righteousness) grown 
that we cannot believe the pharisees of our 
Lord’s condemnation to have been so phari- 
saical. But we have to give it all up and begin 


again. 


‘There is a state of mind,’ says William James, 
‘known to religious men, but to no others, in 
which the will to assert ourselves and hold our own 
has been displaced by a willingness to close our 
mouths and be as nothing in the floods and water- 
spouts of God. In this state of mind, what we 


most dreaded has become the habitation of our 
safety, and the hour of our moral death has turned 
into our spiritual birthday. The time for tension 
in our soul is over, and that of happy relaxation, 
of calm deep breathing, of an eternal present, 
with no discordant future to be anxious about, 
has arrived. Fear is not held in abeyance as it is 
by mere morality, it is positively expunged and 
washed away.’ 

Surrender—that is the first of the characteristics 
of the Child of the Kingdom of Heaven. If he 
has been a sinner and acknowledges it, the sur- 
render will be called Repentance, and it will be 
followed by restitution—‘ If I have taken anything 
from any man.’ If he has been a sinner and does 
not acknowledge it, the surrender will still be 
called Repentance. In the one case it is the 
surrender of open and acknowledged sin; in the 
other of open righteousness, with the acknowledg- 
ment of sin also at the last, and again with resti- 
tution—‘ Ye devour widows’ houses.’ 


Then will appear some of the characteristics of 
the little child, the very characteristics which make 
the child so charming. And first of all simple, 
affectionate Trust. 


‘For, if you will think of it,’—this is Rainy, and 
at his very best,—‘ what mainly makes the grace of 
childhood? Is it not this, that the child being set 
in a world of persons and forces, far stronger than 
itself, beyond its grasp and reach,—to which not- 
withstanding in the very roots of its being it is 
related,—this being so, all is happily adjusted by 
the presence of great and strong affections, which 
bring everything into sympathy and rest, into 
happy and hopeful life? But, is not that just 
Christianity ?—we find ourselves in a world how 
great, high, far reaching — in which wonderful 
affections on God’s side and, through His grace, 
on ours come in to bless us? It is so; but how 
truly we hardly guess. In this direction Christi- 
anity has secrets we have but partially found out 
as yet. Let this be believed. Some know much, 
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perhaps, of the dust and toil of conflict; of the 
weariness of the way, in the great enterprise of 
walking with God; of the pain of loss; but when 
we are fighting and burdened, what is it about 
after all? Is it not about realizing Christ in His 
grace and help; is it not about retaining faith and 
hope and love? But in holding on to these it is 
the child nature and the child destiny we are 
holding on to—not that which has passed away, 
but that which is coming, that happiness and 
freedom the secret and security of which are God 
Himself.’ 

Next, Receptiveness—the receptiveness of the 
unspoilt child. How receptive children are, ‘how 
ready to receive, to take quickly with open hand 
whatever you have to give, never fancying they 
must give something in return. People grow away 
“T take nothing that I don’t. pay for ; 
I’m obliged to nobody; I give as much as I get 
We have to return 


from that. 
and keep square accounts.”’ 


from that. We have to begin again. 


And then Obedience—the readiness to do as 
Archbishop 
Temple tells us that ‘it is natural and easy to 
a child to obey.’ He must have known only 
Ruskin’s ‘well-bred child.’ 
of the well-bred child is as charming as any char- 
acteristic that childhood offers us. But ‘it will 
be obvious,’ says Dr. F. R. Tennant, ‘that the sin 
which is most likely to beset the child most impor- 
tunately at the commencement of its moral life 
must be disobedience.’ And Professor Sully tells us 
why: ‘He is full of fun, bent on his harmless 
tricks. 


well as the willingness to receive. 


The ready obedience 


He has a number of inconvenient, active 
impulses, such as putting things in disorder, play- 
ing with water, and so forth. As we all know, 
he has a duck-like fondness for dirty puddles. 
Civilization, which wills that a child should be 
nicely dressed and clean, intervenes in the shape 
of the nurse and soon puts a stop to this mode of 
diversion. The tyro in submission, if sound in 
brain and limb, kicks against the restraint, yells, 
slaps the nurse, and so forth.’ 


But the Child of the amines is a well- iL-bre| 
child ; he has learned obedience. Like the Saviot|p 
Himself he learns it by the things which he suffer} 
How often has he to say, ‘ Father, if it be possibli t 


will, but thine be done.’ | 
the way to bring forth, not the characteristics whic 
give the charm to the little child, but the fruits cd) j 
the Spirit, which make the charm of the Child ci 
the Kingdom. For the fruits of the Spirit are thes/i 
—love, joy, peace, longsuffering, kindness, gooe | 
ness, faithfulness, meekness, temperance. | 


Nevertheless, it is not to be denied, rather is if 
gladly to be acknowledged, that in those who arji 
most manifestly bringing forth the fruits of thi 
Spirit, there often remains a certain childlikeness} 
which is truly attractive and truly consistent witly 
Christian manhood. Sir James G. Frazer, it 
relaxation from the writing of books about thi 
‘Golden Bough,’ has been visiting Coverley Halli 
the residence of Addison’s Sir Roger de Coverley} 
Searching in the archives of the Spectator Club] 
he came upon some manuscripts which Thi 
Spectator had either rejected or perhaps kept by} 
him on the chance of their serving as stop-gapst 
when he had nothing better to offer for the enter’ ! 
tainment of the day, and selected four for publi) 
And this is what we read about Sir Roger} 
in one of them: ‘The longer I stay at the Hall, 
the more I love its master. For there is abouth 
him a sweet simplicity, a sort of childlike frankness 
and innocence, which wonderfully pleases me and 


cation. 


puts me many times in mind of Our Saviour’s 
words, “‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not ; for of such is the kingdom of 
heaven.” I think I never met one who seemed} 
to me to need less preparation for death and for} 
that communion with the spirits of the just made| 
perfect, to which Scripture teaches us to look for-} 
ward as a principal source of the happiness that} 
awaits us in the life hereafter. Not that Sir Roger 
is either very wise Or very witty; for in truth he is} 
neither, unless, as I am sometimes prone to think, | 
the greatest wisdom consists in the greatest purity} 
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of the heart, for judged by that standard I would 
be bold to match Sir Roger against Socrates or any 
sage in history.’ 
_ Perhaps Sir Roger de Coverley is not wise 
enough for our purpose. Take a wise man, then. 
Take the successful Headmaster of a great Public 
School, Dr. Edward Carus Selwyn. His biography 
has just been written. We read: ‘There was 
always in him something of the child. It showed 
itself in his fun, his simplicity, his ready apprecia- 
tion of things and people. And all this was the 
more marked and the more charming in one of his 
intellectual distinction and with his always stimu- 
lating though often combative or provocative ideas. 
Truly a most lovable man, who had never lost the 
freshness and unexpectedness of a child.’ 


Finally we will remember that Elizabeth Barrett 
Browning made it her prayer—the most ambitious 
prayer she could put into poetry—that the newly 
born child might retain its childhood to the end: 


Therefore no song of mine,— 
But prayer in place of singing; prayer that 
would 
Commend thee to the new-creating God, 
Whose gift is childhood’s heart without its stain 
Of weakness, ignorance, and changing vain— 
That gift of God be thine! 


So wilt thou aye be young, 
In lovelier childhood than thy shining brow 
And pretty winning accents make thee now. 
Yea, sweeter than this scarce articulate sound 


(How sweet!) of ‘Father,’ ‘ Mother,’ shall be | 


found 
The AxpBa on thy tongue. 


And so, as years shall chase 
Each other’s shadows, thou wilt less resemble 
Thy fellows of the earth who toil and tremble, 
Than him thou seest not, thine angel bold 
Yet meek, whose ever-lifted eyes behold 

The Ever-loving’s face. 


Having written the Notes on the Child of the 
Kingdom, we returned to the reading of Harold 
Becsir’s Life of William Booth, the Founder of the 
Salvation Army (Macmillan; 2 vols. 42s. net). 
Immediately (for we had reached the middle of the 
second volume, reading with great enjoyment), we 
came upon this: ‘I do not know whether it was 
the mention of religious books that led to it, but 
Mr. Gladstone remarked with some emphasis, that 
there was nothing that surprised him more than 
the objection he found running through many 
religious works to what was described as “ Self- 
righteousness.” ’ 

The sentence occurs in the report of a conver- 
sation between Mr. Gladstone and General Booth, 
which took place at Hawarden in 1896. The 
report proceeds: ‘While I cannot understand,’ 
said Mr. Gladstone, ‘how any man with any true 
knowledge of his heart, or of his life, or of the 
Holy God whom he worships, can possibly con- 
ceive that anything he can think, or feel, or say, or 
do, can be deemed worthy of presentation before 
Him, as constituting any meritorious ground on 
which to claim His favour, I do think that, instead 
of condemning righteousness, in any form, its 
cultivation should be encouraged, and its all- 


| important need insisted upon.’ 


Now Mr. Gladstone was undoubtedly correct 
when he said that the objection to self-righteous- 
ness runs through many religious works. But one 
of these works is the Bible. If the writers of 
modern religious works object to self-righteousness, 
they never feel the objection more keenly or express 
it more vigorously than St. Paul. And St. Paul 
was undoubtedly in this respect at one with his 


Master. 


It is truly surprising that Mr. Gladstone, who 
read the Bible regularly, did not remember that. 
But this is not the only surprise. Immediately 


| afterwards, we see, he confounded self-righteous- 


ness with righteousness. ‘I do think that, instead 
of condemning righteousness, in any form, its 
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cultivation should be encouraged.’ Who con- 
demns righteousness? Who condemns it in any 
form? 

Certainly not St. Paul, and certainly not our 
Lord. ‘Good Master, what good thing shall I do 
that I may have eternal life? And he said unto 
him, If thou wouldest enter into life, keep the com- 
There is no condemnation of 
righteousness in that. No more 
demnation of righteousness in St. Paul, or in any 


mandments.’ 
is there con- 


‘religious work’ worth mentioning. 


But when a man assumes that he is righteous, 
or even honestly believes that he is righteous, 
when he is not, that man’s righteousness is con- 
demned at once, and ought to be condemned, 
both in the Bible and in every other ‘religious 
work.’ 


And we must go further than that. We must 
ask what righteousness,is. It is harmony with 
God. The man who is in harmony with God is 
a righteous man; the man who is out of harmony 
with God is not righteous. We miss that essential 
fact by separating righteousness from holiness. 
Holiness, we say, is our attitude to God, righteous- 
ness is our attitude to man. 


false. 


The separation is 
We cannot be right 
with man unless we are right with God. ‘Thou 
shalt love the Lord thy God, with all thy heart, and 
thy neighbour as thyself’—it is not two separ- 


It is even foolish. 


ate commandments side by side, it is one com- 
mandment, the last half of it issuing inevitably 
and indissolubly out of the first. 


The question accordingly is this: Can a man 
_obtain harmony with God, or can he even main- 
The 

Any man who thinks that he 
If he is doing righteous deeds 
he is to that extent a righteous man, and no 


tain it by his own righteous acts or life? 
answer is obvious. 
can is mistaken. 


‘religious work’ will condemn his righteousness. # 
But if he believes that his righteous deeds are good 
enough and numerous enough to bring him into 
harmony with God or keep him there, he is self- 
righteous, and (to use the emphatic language of 
our Lord) ‘is condemned already.’ 


How like a mere theological logomachy it looks. 


How impatient with it is the man in the street. e 
How ignorant of it is the reader of ‘ many religious 
Yet how fundamental it is, how utterly } 
essential, to religion and to life. 


works.’ 


For it is not merely a matter of degree. 


Certainly he is not righteous enough, and cannot # 
be. When the rich young Ruler said, ‘ All these @ 
have I kept from my youth up,’ Jesus did not @ 


contradict him. He simply told him that it was & 


not enough. ‘If thou wouldest be perfect, go sell | 
that thou hast, and give to the poor.’ For nothing ff 
is enough that is short of perfection. Imperfect 


harmony is not harmony with God. 


But it is more than that. Not one single righteous } 
act of the righteous man is righteous enough. It 
does not make him right with God—not even at 
It does not make him right with - 
‘All these have I kept’—‘Go sell that 
thou hast, and give to the poor.’ In order that a 
single righteous act may be righteous enough it 
must have in it the whole power of love. 


the moment. 


man. 


Now we 
And it is only 
when we cast ourselves on the love of God, and 
allow the love of God to work in us and through 
us—it is only then that we can do one righteous 
deed. What doth the Lord require of us, but to 
do justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly 
with our God? Nothing else. But we cannot 
do one of these things unless the love of Christ 
—not our love to Him but His love in us—con- 
strains us. 


love because He first loved us. 


It is 
not that the righteous man is not righteous enough. { 
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The Gospel of Power.’ 


By THE REVEREND WitLiamM Futton, B.D., B.Sc., PROFESSOR OF SysTEMATIC THEOLOGY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF ABERDEEN. 


POWER. 


CHRISTIANITY is essentially a religion of power. 
The New Testament bears ample evidence of it. 
Power is present like the freshness of the morning, 
power throbs and surges like the energy of the 
Springtime, in all its pages. By the power divine 
sin is conquered, darkness dispelled, and the 
inward man renewed day by day. And it is all 
traced back to that great and notable day of the 
Lord, that day of days in the spiritual history of 
mankind, when the Holy Spirit descended upon 
the waiting disciples of Jesus, and conviction 
burned and glowed within their hearts, and Simon 
Peter, not timid now nor fearful, stood up with the 
eleven and spoke that bold resounding sentence 
which is the veritable foundation-rock of the 
Christian Church: Let all the house of Israel know 
assuredly, that God hath made that same Jesus, 
whom ye have crucified, both Lord and Christ. 

In the power of the Holy Spirit the Lord 
Jesus Christ still upbuilds the Church. Still does 
He redeem, enlighten, and renew; still is He a 
fountain of life within, welling up in refreshing, 
fertilizing streams. The energy of Pentecost is 


not exhausted, the gifts of Pentecost are poured | 


out freely. 

I am sure many of you who have been attend- 
ing these meetings could testify to the truth of 
this. You could say, as you look back upon the 
experience of the week, ‘There, and there, and 
there, I felt the unseen world upon me, and power 
from on high touched and uplifted my soul.’ And 
you could further testify, that though the gift is 
poured out freely, it takes hearts of faith to receive 
it. For it is no external and mechanical relation, 


the relation between the life of God and the soul | 


It is inward, vital, and in a sense mysti- | 
| myself,—there in one pregnant sentence is the 


of man. 
cal, and unless we learn, like the disciples of old, 


to wait upon God in faith, in the spirit of trust | 
| if in these days reminder were needed, that spiritual 


| power, the power that comes of consecration, is— 


and self-surrender, we have no right to be ex- 
pectant of His heavenly gifts. 
Think what an enrichment of character and life 


1 An address delivered at a Convention for the Strengthen- 


ing of the Religious Life held in Aberdeen in September | 


1919. 


came to the disciples as they waited for the 
promise of the Spirit. ‘The Peter of Pentecost was 
avery different man from the Peter of the Pass- 
over, so strong and self-possessed now, so clear- 
sighted as to the things of Godand His Kingdom ; 
and the other disciples, who forsook Jesus at 
Gethsemane and fled,—in a few short weeks they 
are found rejoicing to be beaten and imprisoned 
for His sake, and to be counted worthy of shame 
and death. 

And what different men and women we might 
become, if only we could draw nearer to God in 
Jesus Christ and open our hearts to receive His 
gifts. Our lives would be lifted out of their 
narrowness and meanness, and would reveal a new 
and more spacious quality. We should learn to 
venture unhesitatingly upon broad expanses of duty, 
we should be freemen in the high realms of truth, we 
should sound the depths of generous feeling, un- 
afraid to love, and to suffer too, for love’s sake. 

Wherefore yield yourselves, O men and women, 
to the Spirit of the living Christ; yield yourselves 
to Him in faith and humble trust, and He shall 
accomplish His own most gracious work upon you. 


SERVICE. 


So far I have tried to say that to-day, as in the 
early days of the Church, Christianity is essenti- 
ally and fundamentally a religion of power; the 
power, namely, of the Holy Spirit, bestowed on 
them that faithfully wait. That power, I have 
also tried to say, we must appropriate in fuller 
measure if our lives are to be ennobled and 
enriched, and in the unknown future days to enter 
into larger places. Which leads me now to say 
that spiritual power is not an end in itself: the 
gospel of power issues in the life of service. 

for their sakes I sanctify, or better, J consecrate 


secret of our Lord’s life; and it should remind us, 


as Phillips Brooks once said—not a luxury but a 
force, to be applied therefore and utilized. The 
vision on the mount prepares for duty in the plain, 
and in the sombre valleys. The fellowship of the 
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upper room gives strength for the carrying of the 
Cross, yea, even on to Calvary. And the Cross 
remains indeed the true symbol of our Christian 
religion,—the Cross of service and sacrifice, and 
not the mountain-top or the upper room. 

There are some who deprecate the new em- 
phasis laid upon the idea of service in the doctrine 
of the Christian life. Their sympathies are with 
the traditional individualism, according to which 
a man’s chief business is to keep and save his own 
soul. I should be the last to minimize the idea 
of a personal salvation, but yet I rejoice that the 
idea of social salvation is at length coming to its 
own. In no previous age have the needs and 
problems of the social world been so keenly felt 
and so earnestly faced; and in no previous age, 
unless perhaps the apostolic age, has Christianity 
been drawn so strongly, with so strong a magnet- 
ism, towards the pole of humanity and social 
service. The true salvation of the individual is 
more and more recognized as not apart from the 
salvation of society. The more a man merges his 
life in the life and well-being of others, he receives 
it back again the richer, fuller, and nobler. In 
doing good he becomes good. In renouncing he 
comes to himself, in sacrificing he realizes himself. 
In saving others he saves himself. It is part of 
the grand truth of the social nature of personality ; 
a truth which modern knowledge has enriched and 
enlarged, but whose essential significance was 
understood long ago by One who said, He that 
loseth his life shall find tt. 


WITNESS. 


There is one word associated in the New Testa- 
ment with power in the light of which I would set 
the duty and obligation of Christian service. It is 
the word w¢tness. The gospel of power carries 
with it the obligation of witness; more specifically, 
of bearing witness unto Christ. 

You know how faithfully the apostles and their 
successors fulfilled that obligation. In a few 
centuries the gospel was preached in all the 
western world; before the symbol of the Cross 
every other symbol disappeared, and in the 
sovereignty of meekness the Galilean reigned. 
Not by might, nor by power, but by my Spirit, saith 
the Lord of Hosts. 

What the Church most needs to-day is a great 
apostolic succession of spiritually minded men and 
women, endued with power from on high, who 


shall carry forward the blessed world-renewing jf) 


work of the Holy Spirit. A great apostolic suc- 
cession, I have said; but need it be so very great? ; 
If but a score of the men and women in this , 
church to-night could only catch the apostolic 
fervour, and set it forth in the works that follow, 
their influence would speedily tell for Christ on 
this whole community. 


But it should be noticed, there are many ways } 
in which we may be witnesses unto Christ, besides §) 


the ways of preaching and teaching, and there is 
one way which has been effective since the begin- fii 
ning. 
Word made flesh, of the Word manifest in the #f 
beauty of holiness, in loveliness of perfect deeds. 
You and I may by God’s grace practise that way 
every day of our life. 

Undoubtedly we do need in our community #f 
and nation such a faithful confession of Christ. ia 
before men. 
are to all appearance untouched by the thought of 
God and the idea of religion. 


one deplores, the declension of this and that form 
and habit of worship; it is the loosening of moral 
faith itself, the languishing of that moral emotion 
—be it the fear or love of God—which is the highest 
preservative of character and the deepest inspira- 
tion of conduct. Is it not a great and searching 
utterance: ‘No heart is pure that is not passionate, 
no virtue is safe that is not enthusiastic’ ? 

It will be said that in these great years through 
which we have been passing there has been a 
finding of God anew, whether among those who 
watched and worked at home, or among those 
who stood so manfully between us and destruc- 
tion. And no doubt it has been so in many indi- 
vidual instances. None the less I would say, if 
we are to purge our national life of the things that 
weaken, enervate, and demoralize it; if we are to 
make our national life a true reflex and worthy 
counterpart of the moral idealism, the gallantry 
and self-devotion, displayed by our sons and 
brothers in the grim fighting-line,—then what we 
should pray and labour for most of all is a great 
revival, wide and deep, of the knowledge of God 
in the land, a mighty resistless insurging of the 
Spirit of God into our hearts in Pentecostal power, 
and into the hearts of this people. 

Here it is that the proper function of our 
Churches comes clearly to view. It is to bear 


It is the way of the incarnation, of the {§ 


There are multitudes among us who 


It is not so much [ff 
the disintegration of this and that doctrinal belief § 
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witness through Christ to the presence and reality 
of God in our human life, and so to preserve and 
increase the knowledge of God in the land. A 
great and noble work surely. A truly patriotic 
work. A work that should appeal in particular 
to generous-minded youth. And it is our work, 
yours and mine, as we are’'members of the Church 
of Christ. 

The Church exists for the world’s sake. It is 
the elect of God, but its election is an election to 
service. By its witness the world is to be saved. 
_ And the Church includes within its proper sphere, 
as has been well and truly said, ‘not worship, 
clergy, doctrine, and charity alone, but the whole 
troubled world of modern life, its conflicts of 
Classes, its dissensions of industry, its problems of 
politics, its sins of property.’ 

Is the Church to be sufficient for these things ? 
Or is it to be content to stand aside as humanity 
marches by, seeing its own ‘insignia,’ as some one 
puts it—of brotherhood, social justice, and the 
like—displayed on alien banners? Truly these are 
days of testing for the Church of Christ. And 
may I at the close of this Convention appeal to 


you who have named the name of Christ, and are 
sworn soldiers and servants of the Cross, to you 
who are here assembled together in that unity of 
the Spirit which is strength,—may I appeal to you 
with all the earnestness I know, to keep the flag of 
true religion flying in this momentous hour, to be 
living witnesses in this dear land of ours for God 
and His righteousness, for justice, mercy, and fair 
brotherhood, for all that is true, pure, lovely, and of 
good report; so fulfilling your part in lifting the 
national life into higher strength and _ stability, 
into true security ;—yet not forgetful ever of the 
wider obligation resting upon us. For we are 
consecrated, are we not?, to a world-wide cause. 
The whole wide world is the field of Christian 
service. 

If humanity is to be saved for any religion at 
all, saved from materialism, selfishness, and scepti- 
cal indifference, in Christianity, and in Christianity 
alone, lies—as I believe—its one true hope. Only 
let the Christian Church be faithful to Christ and 
the sign of His Cross, and in the power of His 
living Spirit it shall go forth, as in the early days, 
conquering and to conquer. 


Literature. 


BOTHA. 


Mr. Haroip SPENDER has added a chapter to his 
biography of General Botha (Constable; tos. 6d. 
net), and has issued it in a second edition. For 
now General Botha is dead, and the chapter that 
has been written is the last. 

What a man! What an inspiration and example 
to all men! What a hero for boys! His life was 
without the reproach of men. His enemies found 
nothing but errors in judgment. And history has 
proved his judgment right. Surely it is one of the 
most manifest providences that had Botha ready 
to receive the gift of responsible government when 
Campbell-Bannerman was called to power in order 
to give it. 

The new chapter is the most marvellous of all. 
What a task fell to this man, and with what a 
nobility of mind, also with what a simplicity 
of faith in God, did he give himself to it and 
finish it. 


THE HISTORY OF RELIGIONS. 


Professor G. F. Moore of Harvard has at last 
issued the second volume of his important work on 
the Aistory of Religions. The first volume, cover- 
ing all except the three great monotheistic religions, 
Judaism, Christianity, and Mohammedanism, was 
published in 1913. Seven years is perhaps not 
too long in which to prepare and produce a volume 
on these three religions, a volume which by its 
own excellence will lift its head above the vast 
quantity of writing on every one of them. Here 
then is the volume, one of the volumes of the 
‘International Theological Library,’ a volume of 
five hundred and fifty pages, beautifully printed on 
excellent paper, and published by Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark at the surprisingly moderate price of fourteen 
shillings. 

How does Professor Moore understand his task ? 
‘The historian of religion,’ he says, ‘has to do 
more than exhibit the facts impartially and in just 
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proportion, trace the origin and development of 
ideas and institutions, and define the forces, 
internal and external, which were operative in this 
development. He must endeavour to understand 
and appreciate ways of thinking and feeling remote 
from his own, and help his readers to a like appre- 
hension. To do this, he must put himself, as far 
as imagination can go, into the position and atti- 
tude of those who formed and entertained these 
ideas ; he must learn to think other men’s thoughts 
after them, as they thought them, and to enter 
with sympathetic intelligence into their feelings. 
Accuracy and impartiality without imagination and 
sympathy can at best give no more than historical 
materials, not history. How far the present volume 
realises this ideal others must judge; it has never 
been absent from the author’s mind.’ 

What a labour it is. What a labour for one of 
these religions alone. Each has its Scriptures, and 
the Scriptures must be familiar to their historian. 
But each has also its innumerable and diverse in- 
terpreters of Scripture, and its innumerable and 
diverse commentators on the interpretations. And 
that is, after all, only the beginning. But Professor 
Moore is not satisfied with describing the beginning 
of Judaism, Christianity, or Mohammedanism. 
‘A study of the origins of religion can yield 
nothing but a knowledge of the origins; the 
religion itself can be known only in its whole 
history. It is the aim of the present volume, 
therefore, to exhibit the development of the re- 
ligions with which it deals as completely as the 
limits of space permit, passing over no important 
stage or movement.’ 

‘In the chapters on Christianity the author has 
not purposed either a sketch of the history of the 
church or a history of Christian doctrine, but an 
outline history of the religion itself from the same 
point of view from which that of other religions is 
written.’ But he has not been able to keep 
Christian doctrine out of his book. One of its 
chief merits is the recognition of the indissolubility 
of religion and theology. But when doctrine 
appears it appears as doctrine, not as speculation, 
and so it is at least clearly set forth, whether 
acceptably or not. 

Take the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
body. ‘Paul was a Pharisee; the resurrection of 
the body was the distinguishing dogma of his 
school. He had let go pretty nearly all else of 
his Jewish orthodoxy, but on this point he was 


tenacious. The resurrection of Christ and the 


resurrection of believers were in his mind cor- if 


relative. In Judaism, as in Zoroastrianism, whence 
the doctrine came, the resurrection was the red- 


integration out of its dispersed elements of the iB 


identical body that was dissolved at death and the 
reunion of the soul with it, that the whole man, 
soul and body, might stand at the bar of God’s 
great judgment and receive the just retribution of 
the deeds which they had together done in the 
mortal life. The scene of the blessed hereafter 
beyond resurrection and judgment was this earth, 
purified and glorified. 

‘Paul’s conception is entirely different. When 
the Lord comes in the clouds, his saints will be 
caught up to meet him in the air and go to be for 
ever with him in heaven. At the same time the 
dead in Christ will be raised and taken up to 
heaven. But heaven is no place for flesh and 
blood, and so those who are living at Christ’s 
coming will be transformed, and the bodies which 
rise from the tomb will be as unlike those that 
were committed to it as the plant that springs from 
the earth is unlike the seed that was buried in it. 
“Tt is sown an animal body, it is raised a spiritual 
body ”—that is, probably a body of fiery matter 
such as angels are made of; it will be like the 
glorious body of the Lord himself. In another 
even more significant passage Paul lets go this 
slender thread of continuity. In a familiar (origin- 
ally Orphic) metaphor, the body is a tent in which 
the soul has its transient habitation; when this 
tent is struck the soul is not left naked and home- 
less; a celestial body awaits it, an imperishable 
house of God’s own building. Thus for Paul 
“resurrection” is not the restoration and revivica- 
tion of the fleshy body, but the assumption to 
heaven of the soul invested with a new and 
heavenly body.’ 


GENERAL BOOTH. 


‘To thousands of people the man William Booth 
was only a name, and helped by rumour and 
slander that name very soon stood for those things 
that were hateful and noxious in their idea of 
religion—for quackery, imposture, and cant. To 
those acquainted with his history, and of course to 
those who knew him personally, this hatred of the 
public was both cruel and inexplicable. But the 
public knew nothing of his early preaching in the 
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streets of Nottingham, knew nothing of his revival 
services as a Wesleyan, knew nothing of his long 
struggle to work loyally with a regular Church; 
and they knew nothing of his superb honesty, his 
heroic courage under physical suffering, his noble 
| devotion to his wife and children, his burning 
sympathy with the poor and depressed. To them 
the man had sprung up suddenly, without back- 
ground and without roots; there he was, for the 
world’s coarse thumb and finger—a middle-aged 
tub-thumper, a brazen-faced charlatan, a pious 
rogue, a masquerading hypocrite, a cunning 
scoundrel. What was his object? Money—the 
object of every man. Why did he dress up in a 
uniform and order a band to play in front of him ? 
To attract fools—like a clever cheap Jack. What 
happened in those precious prayer-meetings and 
holiness meetings? Better not ask; hysterical re- 
_ligion drags the soul into a veritable pit of iniquity.’ 

Yes, that is how they looked upon him until he 
was well past middle age. And when he set on 
foot the great industrial scheme, the attack made 
upon him, led by Professor Huxley, was more 
deliberate aad more disgraceful than ever. But 
when the change of opinion did come it came 
swiftly. Despised and rejected of men, like the 
Master he served, he became at the last the chiefest 
among ten thousand. The King received him, 
the City of London made him a free citizen, the 
University of Oxford conferred on him the degree 
of D.C.L.—you see him in his biography in cap 
and gown—it was said that the Prime Minister 
was ready to make him a Peer of the Realm. 

But what a history it is! When did you read 
a more thrilling narrative? When were you 
allowed to closest intimacy with so rich and varied 
and human and heavenly a life’s experience? 
Mr. Harold Begbie has written such a Life of 
William Booth, the Founder of the Salvation Army 
(Macmillan; 2 vols., 42s. net), as will take its 
place beside the best biographies you possess. For 
he has given to it the utmost of a great writer’s 
powers, and he had a great subject to work upon. 

What was the secret of Booth’s success? It 
was sympathy. With all his masterfulness he 
might have failed if he had been able to quench 
the suffering love of his heart. ‘During his last 
visit to America, his daughter Eva persuaded him 
one afternoon in Chicago to lie down on the sofa, 
and exacted from him a promise that he would 
not move till she came to call him with a cup of 


tea. ‘Now you won’t move, will you, darling?” 
she pleaded at the door. And the old man said, 
“No, I won’t move; I promise you.” But a very 
short time after leaving him she heard movements 
in the room. She opened the door and found 
him walking to and fro, his eyes and cheeks wet 
with tears. “Darling!” she exclaimed, reproach- 
fully; “you faithfully promised me that you 
wouldn’t move!” “Oh, I know, I know!” he 
broke out; “‘but Dve been thinking of all the 
sufferings of little children, the children of the 
great cities, and I can’t rest, I can’t rest.”’ That 
was the secret of his success. That was the 
reason why at the last men delighted to do him 
honour. 

The biography is full of the life of the time. 
Men and women of all ranks appear in its pages 
‘from the king on the throne to the beggar on 
the dunghill,’ and in the well-chosen words of this. 
skilful biographer, or in the swift sure language of 
the fiery evangelist himself, we see them as they 
were. Cecil Rhodes and Lord Loch went out to 
inspect the Farm Colony at Hadleigh. ‘Both 
were deeply interested, immensely impressed, 
and no little suprised by what they saw, Mr. 
Rhodes especially. But General Booth was 
thinking of other things, and on his way back 
to London in the railway carriage, he put his 
hand upon the arm of Cecil Rhodes, and said to 
him: “I want to speak to you about yourself. 
You're a man with much depending on you just 
now. ‘Tell me, how is it with your soul?” Lord 
Loch looked surprised, but Cecil Rhodes imme- 
diately made answer, ‘‘ Well, General, it’s not quite 
so well with my soul as I could wish.” ‘Do you 
pray?” inquired the old man. ‘‘Sometimes; not 
quite so often as I should.” ‘ Will you let me pray 
with you—now?” “Yes.” Lord Loch turned his 
face away, and looked out of the window. William 
Booth and Cecil Rhodes kneeled down together 
in the railway carriage, and the Salvationist prayed 
that God would guide, direct, and save the soul of 
the South African Colossus. When they rose 
from their knees, Rhodes took the hand of 
William Booth, and said to him, ‘‘I hope you will 
continue to pray for me.”’ 


MATERIALISM. 


Though Haeckel is both dead and discredited, 
the war with materialism is not yet won. Here 
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at home, and in the hands of a most accomplished 
writer, is the old enemy, only with a new face. 
Mr. Hugh Elliot, in Modern Science and Materialism 
(Longmans; 7s. 6d. net), rejects the ancient out- 
ward appearance, but the heart is the same. He 
comes with a sort of double face, one side realism 
and one idealism, but his realism and his idealism 
are gathered into one word Monism, and his 
Monism is just materialism. It is matter, matter 
everywhere. ‘The main purpose of the present 
work is to defend the doctrine of materialism. It 
is, indeed, a materialism infinitely different from 
that of the ancients, for it makes vast concessions 
to agnosticism, and it concedes the whole founda- 
tion of knowledge to idealism. Yet it remains 
materialism ; for I shall endeavour to show that 
the whole of the positive knowledge available to 
mankind can be embraced within the limits of a 
single materialistic system.’ That is his own 
confession. 

A little later (p. 143) he expresses himself more 
fully: it is as emphatic a statement of the material- 
istic creed as can be made. ‘The proposition,’ 
he says, ‘which I here desire to advance is that 
every event occurring in the Universe, including 
those events known as mental processes, and all 
kinds of human action or conduct, are expressible 
purely in terms of matter and motion. If we 
assume in the primeval nebula of the solar system 
no other elementary factors beyond those of matter 
and energy or motion, we can theoretically, as 
above remarked, deduce the existing Universe, 
including mind, consciousness, etc., without the 
introduction of any new factor whatsoever. The 
existing Universe and all things and events therein 
may be theoretically expressed in terms of matter 
and energy, undergoing continuous redistribution 
in accordance with the ordinary laws of physics 
and chemistry. If all manifestations within our 
experience can be thus expressed, as has for long 
been believed by men of science, what need is 
there for the introduction of any new entity of 
spiritual character, called mind?’ 

Yet Mr. Elliot is an idealist. He gives 
his last chapter to the proof of it. But ‘ Ideal- 
ism, as I have described it, does not deny the 
existence or the reality of matter. It simply 
states what matter is, in terms of consciousness. 
It defines a portion of matter as a nucleus 
of associated sensations.’ His idealism is his 
own. 
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ERASMUS AND LUTHER. 


The force of the old cynic’s words that ‘of 
making many books there is no end’ is felt, not 
when we pass through a library, even a large one, 
but when we look at a list of the books which 
have been written on one limited subject, say 
such a subject as the ideas of Erasmus and Luther 
on Toleration. The Rev. Robert H. Murray, 
Litt.D., Blake Scholar in History, Trinity College, 
Dublin, has studied that subject and written a 
book on it—Zvrasmus and Luther: Their Attitude 
to Toleration (S.P.C.K.; 25s. net), and at the end 
of the book he gives a bibliography. It occupies 
a little over 27 pages, and must contain nearly 
800 entries. 

Perhaps Dr. Murray will not allow that it is a 
limited subject. Certainly he finds material in it 
for a very large book, and that without making it 
an excuse for the introduction of his opinion on 
everything in heaven and earth, without actually | 
ever wandering into one irrelevant excursus. 
We think he might have condensed his matter 
occasionally, comprehending many particulars in 
one general statement. But we freely admit that 
a man who has studied a subject so thoroughly as 
he has studied the writings of Luther and Erasmus 
on Toleration should be allowed space to set forth 
the facts fully, and even to discuss inconsistencies. 
Done in this way it is done once for all. 

We admit more than that. We admit that 
Toleration is a living enough subject to be in- 
separable from other subjects. The discussion of 
the views of Erasmus and Luther on Toleration 
raises the problem of Authority. To that problem 
Dr. Murray devotes a whole long chapter, and it 
is neither out of place nor too long. In that 
chapter we find some of the fundamental things. 
We find Luther’s attitude to the Bible. For his 
attitude to the Bible came out of his attitude to 
Authority. ‘What Luther requires is certainty. 
He does not fear that his doctrine is not true, 
for he knows that his theology “comes from 
heaven.” Rejecting the authority of the Church, 
not believing, as St. Anselm did, in the power of 
intellect, he finds truth in the Bible and in the 
Bible alone. The Word of God is the supreme 
reason which dominates all reasons, the proof 
which supersedes all proofs. Certainty of faith is 
not in the continuity of tradition, in that long 
chain which unites the Church of the sixteenth 
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century with that of the Apostolic age, St. Thomas 
Aquinas to Bede, Bede to the Fathers, the Fathers 
to the Apostles. It rests completely in the unique 
testimony of the Scripture taken “in its simplest 
meaning.” Luther receives truths and definitions: 
he receives the truths because they are evangelical, 
and the definitions because they have texts to 
support them. The outcome was the removal 
from dogma of all the ideas grafted on to it. 
They may be true, they may be probable, but if 
they cannot find scriptural proof they have no 
binding value on the Christian. Of course he was 
compelled to sweep away all interpretations save 
the literal, and this forms one of his greatest 
merits. It is in the name of scriptural literalism 
that he preserved the dogma of the real presence 
and pronounced against the religious radicalism of 
Carlstadt. Clearness is a prime quality of the 
zecord of revelation. Outwardly little has altered, 
whereas inwardly everything has altered. The 
adherence to the Bible finishes the work begun by 
the principle of justification by faith.’ 

Again: ‘ Luther’s criterion of the sacred record 
was, he thought, plain. ‘‘The right text,” he laid 
down, ‘‘ by which to judge its books is whether 
they preach Christ. Whatever does not preach 
Christ is not apostolic, even though it had been 
written by St. Peter or St. Paul. And, on the 
other hand, whatever does preach Christ would be 
apostolic even though it proceeded from Judas, 
Pilate or Herod. But this James only preaches 
the law and obedience to the law, and mixes the 
one with the other in a confusing fashion. There- 
fore I will not admit him in my Bible among the 
number of true canonical writers. But at the 
same time I will forbid none to place and esteem 
him as they please.” The last sentence indicates 
the broad-mindedness of the writer. The whole 
passage indicates that his condemnation of St. 
James’s Epistle is comparative, not absolute. 
Nevertheless, while Luther was unaware of it his 
criticism undermined the infallibility of the book 
which meant so much to him, assigning him a 
place among the beginners of doctrinal critics, 
though not, of course, among textual critics. He 
is an ancestor of F. C. Baur: he is not an ancestor 
of Richard Simon. He anticipates modern criti- 
cism. His anticipation, however, proceeds not 
from the tests of the higher critic but from his 
faith in Christ. Had Ritsch] taught his value- 
judgments in 1522, the great revolutionary would 


have appreciated them. As he reads the Epistle 
to. the Hebrews he is convinced that neither St. 
Paul nor any other Apostle wrote it.’ 

And again: ‘Johannine thought appealed far 
more strongly to Erasmus than to Luther. The 
latter is plainly puzzled by the Revelation of St. 
John the Divine. Still he writes, ‘As to this 
book I allow each man to form his own opinion, 
and will not bind down any one to my own 
judgment or my own ignorance, I say what I 
feel.” The modern way in which he looked at the 
Bible, especiaily the Old Testament, continually 
astonishes one. To him it matters little if Moses 
himself did not write the five books which bear 
his name. It may well be, he thought, that 
Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Hosea contain additions, 
and have reached their present forms from later 
writers. He has the insight to see that the book 
of Job is not a history, but a poem or drama.’ 

Those quotations give a fair idea of the leisurely 
carry-it-all-with-you style of our author. To read 
his book one must have a little time to spare. — 
But then 


SURVIVAL. 


The most comprehensive book on Spiritualism 
which we have seen is AZan’s Survival after Death. 
Messrs. Grant Richards have published a new 
and enlarged edition (ros. 6d. net). The author 
is a Vicar of the Church of England, the Rev. 
Charles L. Tweedale. It runs to nearly six 
hundred closely printed pages—far too much 
reading for the ordinary man. But the very 
purpose of the author is to bring evidence enough 
for all the parts and practices of spiritualism to 
compel his readers to believe in it. 

Many of his cases are already well advertised 
and well known. They are none the worse for 
that; if they are true. The question is, How far 
can Mr. Tweedale himself be relied on? When 
he produces new cases, especially when he 
produces examples of spiritualistic phenomena 
out of his own experience, can we trust his 
judgment, can we respect his carefulness and 
restraint?’ There is an excellent test. He has 
offered it himself. 

It is the way he speaks of the Holy Spirit. He 
need not have spoken of the Holy Spirit at all. 
He introduces the subject in a footnote. And 
what he says is that there is no Holy Spirit. He 
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Says it with the clearest and coolest confidence. 
‘The “Holy Ghost” is not another spirit person- 
ality of the Godhead, but a term used to indicate 
those manifestations of good or holy spiritual 
influence, or power, exercised by God, the Great 
Spirit, through various intermediary spirit person- 
alities.’ And then at the end of the note he adds: 
‘The scheme of spiritual being and manifestation 
shown us in the Old and New Testaments is (1) 
God (the Spirit of God), who is the Father, the 
Creator, the Lord and Giver of life; (2) Christ ; 
(3) the archangels; (4) the angels; (5) human 
angels, the arisen spirits of the departed. The 
“Holy Ghost” is the good or holy spiritual 
influence and power of (1) exercised through (2), 
(3), (4) and (5).’ The man who can say that, 
and say it so confidently, is not the man to persuade 
one to believe in spirit-rapping or table-turning. 

His case rests upon the idea of a spiritual body. 
He knows all about it. He knows that it is 
material, but the matter of it so very attenuated 
sometimes as to be almost invisible, like steam as 
it issues from the spout of a kettle. He knows 
that sometimes it is more material, and is then 
visible to any eye, like the same steam after it has 
left the kettle some distance. He knows that 
sometimes it becomes still more material and can 
be photographed. And all the time he knows 
just as much about it as the rest of us. 

But the cumulative evidence? Yes, it is 
impressive—just as a great heap of loose grains 
of sand is impressive. But the greater the heap 
the less wisdom in building your house upon it. 


ARTHUR HUGH CLOUGH. 


Clough died on the thirteenth day of November 
1861, and the interest in his personality is as keen 
to-day as on that day. He is like Newman in this 
respect, most unlike him as he was in other re- 
spects, even antagonistic. For one of the best 
ways in which Mr. James Insley Osborne character- 
izes Clough is by opposing him to Newman: 
‘Newman has celebrated the phrase that repre- 
sented to him the intuition on which he came to 
base all truth and conduct: “ Securus judicat orbis 
terrarum.” Clough was not imaginative like 
Newman. The strong force in him was _ his 
individual conscience. It was in his conscience 
therefore that he found his test of truth. A motto 
for him in form parallel to Newman’s would require 


for orbis terrarum some such words as conscientia | 
individua fortis.’ 

Mr. Osborne has written another biography of p 
Arthur Hugh Clough (Constable ; 8s. 6d. net)— } 
such a biography as can be written now when | 
Clough and all his contemporaries are far enough 
away to be seen in their proper dimension. One 4 
grand mistake was made by Clough—he had no } 
youth. Unlike that famous person who would not 
grow up, he grew up too soon. He went to Rugby § 
just when Arnold began his experiment there of | 
ruling by passing all rule into the hands of the | 
senior lads. Clough took up the responsibility as 
no other did—not even Stanley. It is probable | 
that he and not Stanley was the original of Tom | 
Brown’s Arthur. The consequence was a serious- | 
ness which made boyhood impossible. Then came | 
the retribution. His boyhood asserted its rights | 
in manhood. He never lost the sense of vocation, — 
but it was to something quite other now than out- 9 
ward behaviour and rigid righteousness. He is 
called a poet of doubt. That is wrong. He was if 
not even interested (as Newman was) in theories | 
of religion. His whole life was spent in thoughts. 
and purposes about right living. * 


O Thou, in that mysterious shrine 
Enthroned, as I must say, divine! 

I will not frame one thought of what 
Thou mayest either be or not. 

I will not prate of ‘thus’ and ‘ 

And be profane with ‘yes’ and ‘no,’ 
Enough that in our soul and heart 
Thou, “whatsoe’er Thou mayest be, art. 


The interest of the book—a keen interest it is— 


lies in the study of Clough the man, but the poetry 
is also studied and criticised, even minutely. 


DEMOCRACY. 


Democracy is still the most popular word in the . 
United States of America. And before it loses its 
charm two enterprising scholars — Frederick A. 


Cleveland and Joseph Schafer—have edited and § 


issued a great volume of five hundred pages, to tell 


us what an excellent thing democracy is, and how — 


much of the great task of reconstructing the world | 
may safely be laid upon it. The whole subject is 
divided into many parts, and each part is assigned 
to a specialist. The title is Democracy in Recon- | 
struction (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company ; i 
London: Constable; 12s. 6d. net). i 
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The writers believe in President Wilson. 
Whether that implies a particular political banner 
cannot be said. They believe in the President 
and they believe in his ideals. These ideals (it has 
been already pointed out in this magazine) are 
three: Justice, Liberty, and Equality. They are 
not a complete list of ideals for any president or 


for any country, but they are good so far as they — 


go. Are they fulfilled? 

_ The difficulty is with Equality. For Justice and 
Liberty you can now make out a fair case in 
any civilized nation. But are not the inequalities 
in every nation still glaring and disconcerting— 
in Britain with its social cliques and castes, in 
America with its race riots? And between nation 
and nation? To introduce the word is to be 
laughed at. 
of government in modern states—the autocratic 
{Prussia), the aristocratic (Great Britain), and the 
democratic (the United States). 
claims the ideals, of Justice, Liberty, and Equality, 
and their fulfilment. If therefore these three are 
the ideals of democracy, the exposition of de- 
mocracy which occupies this large volume ought 
to show us these ideals of life in actual exercise or 
at least approaching it. The writers recognize the 
demand as reasonable. But they also recognize 
the long way that democracy has yet to go. It is 
only as a great hope for the future that the recon- 
structive power of democracy is offered to us. As 


long as such terrible things can be said about — 
women and children as one woman writer says | 
here, it is painfully evident that neither Justice, 
Liberty, nor Equality is an ideal that is greatly’ 


realized yet. 

Still, it is much that they are held forth as ideals 
—held forth and urged insistently—by some of the 
writers even pleadingly—in this book. It has not 
been written in vain. 


LADY GEORGIANA PEEL. 


Lady Georgiana Peel was one of the daughters 
of Lord John Russell. Her autobiography has 
been edited by her daughter, Ethel Peel. The 


title is Recollections of Lady Georgiana Feel (John | 


Lane; 16s. net). 

The first person is used throughout. The editor 
does not once let herself be seen, though it is very 
likely that she had much to do with the make-up 
and management of the material. 
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We are told that there are three forms 


It is the last that - 


One amusing - 


slip she must get the credit for. You turn up 
‘Lady Georgiana Peel’ in the index to recall the 
events of her life, and find: ‘ Peel, Lady Georgiana. 
See “I” (Lady Georgiana Russell), “Gee.”’ You 
turn to ‘I’ and find: ‘See Lady Georgiana 
Russell; Lady Georgiana Peel.’ You turn finally 
to Lady Georgiana Russell and find that there is 
no such entry. So her father Lord John Russell 
is fully described in the index, also her husband, 
Mr. Archibald Peel (under ‘A’), but the Lady 
herself is clean passed over. 

Very well—read the book. It is better than an 
index. For it is most readable. All the political 
great ones of those early days of Queen Victoria 
are in it, and always there is just that touch of 
intimacy or sympathy which gives them life. Mr. 
Stuart Reid’s biography of Lord John Russell in 
the ‘Prime Ministers’ series is a great book, but it 
is dull and dead beside this effervescing narrative. 

One unexpected effect of reading it is to increase 
our good opinion of Queen Victoria—her ability 
and, still more, her humour—her whole power and 
personality indeed. ‘There is no effort at recall- 
ing good stories, yet there are good stories. This 
isone. It is of Balmoral and the Crathie Church. 
‘An amusing little incident that has somehow 
stuck in my memory is of Colonel Grey handing 
round the collecting box—which was like a long 
ladle—during the service. As was the custom, 
he had been all round to every one in the kirk 
first, and came into the Queen’s pew last. I 
suppose he must have been nervous, or he 
stumbled, for down went the box on the floor with 
a tremendous rattle, all the shillings and sixpences 
and pennies rolling noisily about everywhere. 
This was too much for the Queen, also the sight 
of Colonel Grey’s worried and apologetic coun- 
tenance. She went into fits of laughter, shaking 
with mirth. Bessie and I, who were in the next 
pew, hurried to Colonel Grey’s aid, and went 
down on our knees, searching for money, but we 
were also nearly helpless with laughter, and 
crawled on the floor much longer than we need 
have done, so that no one should see our faces. 
I don’t think the little Princes and Princesses were 
present on that Sunday.’ 


PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN CREEDS. 


Mr. Edward Carpenter does not, any more than 
Viscount Morley, give the Rationalist Press 
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Association much direct assistance, but he is 
unmistakably rationalistic. He has the same 
short vision, the same impatience with accurate 
scholarship, the same determination to discredit 
Christianity, as Mr. John M. Robertson or any 
other active member of the Association. And in 
his new book Pagan and Christian Creeds (Allen 
& Unwin; tos. 6d. net) he takes the very same 
method to accomplish his determined end. That 
the method has been discredited by scholars, even 
by scholars of his own way of thinking, like 
Dr. Conybeare, is of no consequence. He sails 
along in his easy, excellent English style and 
ignores all such inconveniences. The pagan 
mysteries explain everything in Christianity— 
everything that is left to explain. 

There is not much left. For the Gospel story 
is not true. You will hear how he proves that. 
‘Certainly,’ he says, ‘the difficulties in the way 
of regarding the Gospel story (or stories, for there 
is not one consistent story) as ¢vwe are enormous. 
If anyone will read, for instance, in the four 
Gospels, the events of the night preceding the 
crucifixion and reckon the time which they would 
necessarily have taken to enact—the Last Supper, 
the agony in the Garden, the betrayal by Judas, 
the haling before Caiaphas and the Sanhedrin, 
and then before Pilate in the Hall of Judgment 
{though courts for the trial of malefactors do not 
generally sit in the middle of the night); then— 
in Luke—the interposed visit to Herod, and the 
return to Pilate; Pilate’s speeches and washing of 
hands before the crowd; then the scourging and 
the mocking and the arraying of Jesus in purple 
robe as a king; then the preparation of a Cross 
and the long and painful journey to Golgotha; and 
finally the Crucifixion at sunrise ;—he will see— 
as has often been pointed out—that the whole 
story is physically impossible. As a record of 
actual events the story is impossible; but as a 
record or series of notes derived from the witness- 
ing of a “mystery-play”—and such plays with 
very similar incidents were common enough in 
antiquity in connexion with cults of a dying 
Saviour, it very likely zs true (one can see the 
very dramatic character of the incidents: the 
washing of hands, the threefold denial by Peter, 
the purple robe and crown of thorns, and so forth) ; 
and as such it is now accepted by many well- 
qualified authorities.’ 


Who are the authorities? Mr. Carpenter in a 
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footnote refers only to Frazer’s Golden Bough. | 
He needs all the authority that Frazer carries, 
for his own knowledge of the subject is limited _ 
enough. The very next paragraph begins in this . 
way: ‘There are many other difficulties. The 
raising of Lazarus, already dead three days, the ; 
turning of water into wine (a miracle attributed to 
Bacchus, of old), the feeding of the five thousand, © 
and others of the marvels are, to say the least, not 
easy of digestion.’ Already dead three days—it 
is most unexpected modesty. Then comes this 
sentence—very nearly incredible at the present 
day: ‘The “Sermon on the Mount” which, with 
the “Lord’s Prayer” embedded in it, forms the 
great and accepted repository of ‘‘ Christian” 
teaching and piety, is well known to be a col- 
lection of sayings from pre-christian writings, 
including the Psalms, Isaiah, Ecclesiasticus, the 
Secrets of Enoch, the Shemonehesreh (a book of 
Hebrew prayers), and others; and the fact that | 
this collection was really made after the time of 
Jesus, and could not have originated from Him, 
is clear from the stress which it lays on 
“persecutions” and “false prophets ”—things 
which were certainly not a source of trouble at 
the time Jesus is supposed to be speaking, though 
they were at a later time—as well as from the 
occurrence of the word “ Gentiles,” which being 
here used apparently in contradistinction to 
“Christians” could not well be appropriate at a 
time when no recognized Christian bodies as yet 
existed.’ 

At any rate he believes in the existence of 
Jesus? Yes, for the moment. But a few pages 
after he hesitates about it, and a few pages more 
he doubts it, ‘there is no certainty at all that he 
ever existed.’ 


A MILLIONAIRE DEMOCRAT. 


If you have not heard of Joseph Fels, you have 
heard of Fels-naphtha. Joseph Fels was a little 
Jew (five foot two was it not?) who entered on his 
father’s business of making and selling scented 
soap, and then found a firm in that line of things 
which had an invention and could make nothing 
of it. He bought the patent, called it Fels-naphtha, 
and in spite of himself became a millionaire. 

Yes, in spite of himself. For not only did he 
give and give, but he apologized for being a 
millionaire, and did everything (except sell out) 
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to keep down the profits. In any case he lived as 
near to the struggling worker and wage-earner as a 
‘millionaire can live, and spent his money, not in 
charity (which is so easily puffed up), but in plans 
and purposes for the uplifting of the poor man’s 
lot in life. 

His great scheme was:the Single Tax. Use 
capitals. He read Henry George’s Progress and 
Poverty, and was converted. He spared neither 
his money nor himself in advocating the Single 
Tax. He advocated it both in Britain and in 
America. There is a fine account, written by 
Margaret Macmillan of his appearance before a 
critical Oxford audience, and his complete capture 
of their hearts and heads. 

He did not spare himself and he did not spare 
other millionaires. Only a millionaire could write 
or receive such a letter as Joseph Fels wrote and 
Mr. Carnegie* received one day at Skibo. ‘I do 
not doubt that, during the money panic in New 
York, you could bave made an extra $50,000,000, 
but I can hardly be asked to respect your reason 
for not making it! Somebody else probably made 
it, and did his share towards further choking the 
freedom of the people!’ There is no record of 
reply. 

The title is Joseph Fels: His Life-work, by 
Mary Fels (Allen & Unwin ; 6s. net). 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE ATONEMENT. 
s 


We can no longer complain that the doctrine of 
the Atonement is neglected. Only a few months 
ago we had the Bampton Lectures of Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall, with a history of Christian thought on 
the subject and a very unsatisfactory statement 
of belief by the lecturer himself. Now we have 
A Short History of the Doctrine of the Atonement, 
by the Rev. L. W. Grensted, M.A., B.D., Principal 
of Egerton Hall, Manchester, issued from the 
Manchester University Press, and published in 
London by Messrs. Longmans (gs. 6d. net). 

Both books are histories of the doctrine. That 
is the safe way with this particular doctrine, and it 
can become a very interesting and suggestive way. 
For the history of the doctrine of the Atonement 
is a history, one might say, of Christian doctrine, 
it is certainly a history of the doctrine of God; 
and then it introduces us to men who are 
honourable and great—Abelard, Anselm, Aquinas, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Bernard, Bonaventura, 


Bushnell, Calvin, Campbell, Dale, Denney, and 
many more. 

Dr. Rashdall was very good reading. Mr. 
Grensted is more condensed and quotes much 
more fully. But Mr. Grensted may be read as 
enjoyably as Dr. Rashdail, and he will repay the 
greater demand he makes on eyesight or attention. 
His knowledge of his subject is astonishingly 
minute and astonishingly accurate. His judgment, 
too, when he exercises it, is quite sufficiently 
reliable ; for he is as free from prepossession as a 
man can be who has worked so long and so 
studiously on a great and greatly controverted 
subject. He gives Moberly a higher award than 
we think he deserves. But that is easily under- 
stood and forgiven. 

In what direction are we to look for more light 
on the doctrine? The concluding paragraph tells 
us: ‘It is only in recent years that interest has 
been taken in the philosophy of mysticism, and 
its connexion with the problem of personality 
has been seen. The investigation of this latter 
problem is one of the most important and 
most urgent tasks of to-day. To speak of 
God as Ruler, Judge, or even as Father, is 
but to use a partial and necessarily one-sided - 
metaphor. But when we speak of Him as 
Personal we use a term within which is contained 
all the meaning which our human personality but 
faintly shadows forth. In the word ‘‘person” is 
contained that which we need to a true doctrine of 
Atonement. No theory can stand which makes 
God less than personal, in the fullest sense in 
which man can understand the term, and it is the 
attempt to apply to the Atonement this highest 
concept of which man is capable which makes 
Moberly’s work so valuable. In the detail of his 
theory there may be much to modify. His critics, 
at any rate, have been many. Yet few recent 
writings are at once so sane and so constructive, 
and, despite much misunderstanding, it is in such 
attempts that the hope of the future lies.’ 


OL. LAUL. 


Dr. A. H. McNeile’s St. Paul: His Life, Letters, 
and Christian Doctrine (Cambridge: at the 
University Press; 10s. net), issued so soon after 
Professor David Smith’s book, will run it hard. 
It is only half the size and half the price, the 
difference in both respects being due to one 
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circumstance—Dr. McNeile has not thought it 
necessary to include in his volume a complete 
translation of the Pauline Epistles: he has decided 
that a survey and synopsis of them is enough. 

Dr. McNeile, though now Regius Professor of 
Divinity in the University of Dublin, is a 
Cambridge scholar. He is indeed still a Fellow 
of Sidney Sussex College in Cambridge. That 
means the utmost sense of responsibility for every 
statement made and every accent put upon a 
Greek word. If we are not startled by strange 
judgments of men or events, we are not distracted 
by doubts of their reliability. And yet Dr. 
McNeile is original. That is to say, every judg- 
ment, sober and sensible as it is, is his own 
judgment, obtained by his own unwearied study 
and expressed in his own unmistakable language. 

Notice some points. On the difficult question 
regarding the authorship of the ‘We’ sections of 
Acts, Dr. McNeile writes: ‘The facts can best be 
accounted for by supposing that the original notes, 
mostly quite brief records of St. Paul’s movements, 
but with an occasional anecdote added, were the 
work of St. Luke, and that many years later he 
made them the basis of the narrative in its present 
~ form.’ 

The visit to Jerusalem of Gal 211° is identified 
with the famine visit of Ac 1127-30; it therefore 
preceded the first missionary journey, whereas the 
Apostolic Council was held after that journey. 
This is almost a settled question now. But we 
shall see what Professor Lake’s great book has to 
say of it. 

Ephesians is probably St. Paul’s. But ‘it is not 
a matter on which we can be entirely confident. 
The epistle may be Pauline but not by St. Paul; 
but it is doubtful if the reasons adduced are 
strong enough to force us to abandon the 
traditional view that it contains the sublime out- 
pouring of the maturest thoughts of the apostle 
of the Gentiles.’ 

The Pastoral Epistles are probably not his. 
‘The three epistles as wholes have probably been 
built up as general treatises for the guidance of 
the Church by some devoted disciple of his, who 
has breathed in his spirit and teaches his Gospel.’ 


Messrs. Cecil Palmer & Hayward have reissued 
Mr. Horace Leafs What is this Spiritualism? at 
3s. 6d. net. It is a sort of official exposition of 


the subject, for Mr. Leaf is the Hon. Secretary of — 
the Spiritualist Education Council. But those 
who seek to it for light or leading will be — 
disappointed. Perhaps Mr. Leaf thinks that we 
know quite well what spiritualism is, or perhaps 
he has no clear idea himself; in any case he simply 
repeats things that have been often said already 
(and said quite falsely), that the Christian Church 
has no certain teaching to give regarding the life 
to come, and then passes to the narration of 
wonderful deeds done in the dark here and there, 
which he claims to be the doing of ‘discarnate 
spirits.’ There is, of course, much display of the 
names of Sir Oliver Lodge and Sir Conan Doyle. 
Let us commend to Mr. Leaf some weighty words 
spoken by Dr. G. M. Robertson, Physician- 
Superintendent of the Royal Mental Hospital, 
Edinburgh, at the annual meeting of that institu- 
tion on the 23rd day of February 1926: 

‘Since Dr. Charles: Mercier quoted in the 
preface of his book on “Spiritualism and Sir 
Oliver Lodge,” my warning on the danger of 
neurotic persons engaging in practical inquiries of 
a spiritualistic nature, I have received many re- 
quests to say more on the subject. I have little 
to add, save to reaffirm the statements then made. 
I do not consider either Sir Conan Doyle or Sir 
Oliver Lodge to be safe judges, whose opinion 
should be accepted in this difficult and important 
subject, in view of their bereavements and un- 
conscious desires. If the wish be father to, the 
thought, it is mother to the hallucination of the 
sense. Thestricks the brain can play without 
calling in spiritualistic aid are simply astounding, 
and only those who have made a study of morbid 
as well as normal psychology realise the full truth 
of this.’ 


A short and authoritative statement of what 
The Eucharistic Sacrifice means to those who 
adore it will be found in a book with that title 
published by Mr. Robert Scott. It is one of the 
Handbooks of Catholic Faith and Practice (3s. 6d. 
net). The author is the Rev. Darwell Stone, D.D., 
Principal of Pusey House, Oxford.- 


The Bishop of Salisbury writes a Foreword to 
The Life of Saint Osmund, by the Rev. W.’J. 
Torrance, M.A. (Skeffingtons ; 3s. 6d. net). He 
says: ‘It is part of the humiliation of one who 
stands ninety-fourth amongst the Bishops of the 
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Diocese where his name will be for ever honoured, 
and owes his position as Precentor of the Southern 
Province to S. Osmund, that he has the audacity 
to sit where that great Saint ruled, and the great 
privilege to be permitted to remember before the 
altar one who shone as a light in his generation, 
and who surely adds a petition for the Diocese he 
loved to the prayers of the Saints.’ The book is 
written with ability, sympathy, and knowledge. 


Nine sermons for the Sundays and Festivals 
trom Ash Wednesday to Easter Day have been 
published by Messrs. Skeffington (4s. net). The 
preacher is the Venerable John Wakeford, B.D., 
Precentor of Lincoln. They are sermons worth 
the cost of publishing even in these days in which 
the publishing of sermons is so nearly impossible. 
One in particular strikes the note of truth and 
simplicity with effect. Itis a practical sermon on 
the Freedom of the Will for the First Sunday in 
Lent. 


The Rev. J. A. Craigie, M.A., is much distressed 
on account of ‘our unhappy divisions.’ ‘I do not 
believe,’ he says, ‘that the sadly-divided state of 
Christian people is realized sufficiently. I make 
no. apology whatever for turning the tap on, as it 
were, for starting the list for you to-day, and you 
can find out and finish it at your leisure. Very 
grave are our divisions: The Independents, the 
Baptists, the Particular Baptists, the Calvinistic 
Baptists, the Congregational Baptists, the Old 
Baptists, the Open Baptists, the Strict Baptists, 
the Union Baptists. The Methodists, the Refuge 
Methodists, the Primitive Methodists, the Benevol- 
ent Methodists, the Free Methodists, the Unitarians 
and Inghamites and Sandemanians, and Mormons, 
and Bible Christians and Morisonians and Glass- 
ites and Cameronians and the whole rigmarole.’ 
Yes, it is very distressing. Decent men find ‘the 
whole rigmarole’ so unnecessary. For ‘when a 
Sandemanian competes with a Glassite, or a 
Morisonian with a Particular Baptist, the result 
is likely to be the creation of a very decided and 
nasty party-spirit.’ But as a Sandemanian as a 
Glasite (John Glas spelt his name with one s) it 
is difficult to see how the one could compete 
with the other. Mr. Craigie is happier in his 
application of Zhe Seven Parables of the Church 
(Skeffingtons ; 2s. 6d. net) to his own and our 
individual iniquities. 


To the S.P.C.K. ‘Biblical Studies,’ Professor 
W. E. Barnes contributes a pamphlet on Zhe 
Testimony of Josephus to Jesus Christ (4d. net). 
He believes the passage in Josephus to be genuine. 
Dr. W. J. Sparrow Simpson writes on Chris?’s Per- 
petual Intercession (4d. net). The S.P.C.K. has 
issued the Archbishop of Canterbury’s Report 
on Zhe Ministry of Women (6d. net), and the 
Report on Zhe Church and Social Service (1s. net). 


Professor Alexander Souter, D.Litt., has edited 
for the S.P.C.K. Latin Texts a translation of 
Tertullian against Praxeas (5s. net). In the — 
Introduction he tells us all we need at present to 
know about Tertullian himself, about Praxeas, 
and about the treatise Adversus Praxean. 
Praxeas ‘insisted on divine unity to such a degree 
that he destroyed the Trinity. Crudely expressed, 
his position was that the Father alone was God, 
and that all the experiences undergone by Jesus 
in His earthly life were undergone by the Father. 
The other two Persons in the Trinity were reduced 
to mere modality. Praxeas later recanted, but 
his heresy was to spring up later with Sabellius, 
from whose name it comes to be called Sabellian- 
ism.’ The translation is, of course, the last word 
in insight and accuracy. 


The Rev. H. L. Goudge has published Three 
Lectures on the Epistle to the Ephesians, which he 
delivered to the clergy of the Diocese of Wakefield 
(S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). Dr. Goudge’s work is 
always original, and even on the Epistle to the 
Ephesians he is able to be himself and no other. 


‘In the first chapter he follows the steps of the 


writer of the Epistle (St. Paul, he believes) along 
the way of mental and spiritual experience which 
God led him till he wrote it. The second lecture 
has the Atonement at the heart of it—and the 
Atonement through identification. The central 
thought of the third lecture is ‘the Heavenlies.’ 
Here is an exegetical sentence—the text is ‘ Put on 
the whole armour of God’: ‘I hope that Dr. 
Robinson has convinced you that by the armour 
of God St. Paul means the armour which God 
wears, and that our people will hear less than in 
the past about the pretorian guardsmen in charge 
of St. Paul at Rome or the Syrian legionaries of 
Ceesarea.’ 


Sceptics will scoff at the idea of going to the 
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But Dr. Percival Wood, Capt. R.A.M.C., does it 
and with unmistakable benefit. He experienced 
some of the plagues while he was campaigning 
in Mesopotamia. Was there one of them that 
he did not experience? And he had little 
difficulty in believing in their reality. He studied 
the record. He proceeded to study the Laws of 
Moses in detail. Then he wrote a book on MWoses, 
the Founder of Preventive Medicine (S.P.C.K. ; 4s. 
net). It is as modern and scientific a book as 
you can desire, and yet it gives Moses the credit 
for far-seeing and sound principles of medical 
legislation. 


Mr. Edward Grubb, M.A., has published some 
Notes on the Johannine Gospel and Epistle under 
the title of Zhe Word made Flesh (S.C.M.; 4s. 
and 2s. 6d.). The Notes are.critical, exegetical, 
expository, and devotional. For Mr. Grubb (a 
scholarly Quaker) has and exercises all these gifts. 


At the Swarthmore Press is published Zhe 
Society of Friends: Its Faith and Practice, by John 
S. Rowntree. The fifth edition, revised and 
enlarged, has been issued (1s. 6d. net). 


Not Jewish teachers only, but earnest and honest 
teachers everywhere, will benefit by the study of 
Rabbi Louis Grossmann’s book on Zhe Aims of 
Teaching in Jewish Schools (Cincinnati: Hebrew 
Union College). Dr. Grossmann is himself 
enthusiastic and as thorough as he is enthusiastic. 
No plot of ground is left uncultivated. No doubt 
there are ideals and aspirations in the book which 
do not rise to the highest height. ‘His [the 
Jewish child’s] participation in public worship is 
his expression that he shares in the loyalties and 
aspirations which Jews have in common. It is 
also an exercise and discipline; the main aim of 
synagogue worship is educational and pedagogical. 
Jewish adults, as well as children, attend services 
and take part in the ritual, not because their 
religious status is incomplete without such services, 
but because the influence of the synagogue is 
designed to train their religious life.’ 


Messrs. Edward Arnold have issued a third 
edition of Zhe Land of Goshen and the Exodus, by 
Sir Hanbury Brown, K.C.M.G. (7s. 6d. net). 
The book was reviewed by Professor Sayce in 


Tue Expository Times when it first appeared. — 


And it was reviewed favourably. For then Professor 
Sayce and Sir Hanbury Brown agreed on the 
place where the Israelites crossed the Red Sea. 
They agree no longer—unless Professor Sayce also 
has changed his mind and we have not observed it. 
Sir Hanbury Brown now believes that the Yam 
Sfiph is just the Red Sea of the English version 
and that ‘both terms alike denote the modern 


Red Sea together with its gulfs of Suez and Akaba.’ | 


The Jews’ Who's Who (Beamish; 21s.) is by 
no means so bulky a book as the Who’s Who we 
are familiar with, but it is much more than a 
Who's Who. It is a remarkable book in many 
ways. Not only does it contain much information 
which one would not think of looking for in a 
Who’s Who, but it expresses opinions that are just 
as unexpected. 

The first page is the title-page. The second 
page (we have not far to go) gives an account of 
the Kaiser Jubilee Fund of 1913. The names of 


the members of the Committee are given and the | 


sums they contributed. Then we read: ‘It is 
interesting to note that the chief supporters of this 
fund are: (1) aM British subjects, either by 
naturalization or birth; (2) had a// accumulated 
their wealth out of the British Empire and the 
British people; (3) that the bulk of them hold 
British orders of chivalry; (4) that nearly all of 
them are JEWS.’ The last word is printed in 
large capitals. 

By this time we have discovered that The Jews’ 
Who's Who, issued by the Judaic Publishing 
Company, is not such a Who’s Who as the Jews 
themselves would issue. 
hath done this.’ 


A series of volumes on Social Service is to be 
issued ‘under the zgis of the Ratan Tata Depart- 
ment of Social Science and Administration in the 
University of London.’ The publishers will be 
Messrs. Bell & Sons. Mr. C. R. Attlee, M.A., 
will be the general editor. He has himself written 
the first volume. It is a survey of the ground to 
be covered by the series, and goes by the title of 
The Social Worker (6s. net). Mr. Attlee is anxious 
to have it understood that the words ‘social 
service’ or ‘social work’ will be used in a larger, 
better sense than they usually carry. ‘The every- 
day meaning of social worker suggests someone 


It is clear that ‘an enemy 
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from a superior social class who, through some 
religious or charitable motive, endeavours to assist 
the poor, but in this series it is given a wider meaning 
so as to include all those whose work is directly 
social in its motive and effects.’ Accordingly, 
‘ the series of books of which this is the introductory 
‘volume is an attempt to show what has been done 
in the past and what is being done now in various 
fields of social work, to discuss some of the 
problems that affect different groups of people at 
certain ages or in certain capacities, and to describe 
the methods of solution that are being adopted. 
ft is in fact an endeavour to answer the question 
asked by many people, ‘‘ What can I do to perform 
my duty as a citizen?”’ 


In his Pocket Edition of the ‘ World’s Classics,’ 
}} Mr. Humphrey Milford of the Oxford University 
-Press has published a facsimile of the copy of 
Thomas a Kempis’ Of the Imitation of Christ used 
and marked by Edith Cavell during her imprison- 
| ment (2s. 6d. net). The sentences which came 
home to her most helpfully are marked by a line 
| inthe margin. This sentence is marked by four 
| lines: ‘So shalt thou keep one and the same 
| countenance, always with thanksgiving, both in 
| prosperity and adversity, weighing all things with 
) an equal balance.’ 


Under the title of Jesus as they saw Him, the 
Rev. J. Alexander Findlay, M.A., is publishing 
studies of the Synoptic Gospels for the special use 
and advantage of teachers. Part II. deals with 
the Gospel according to Luke (Epworth Press; 
as. 6d. net). 


‘Seeing that so many chaplains have taken in 
hand to set down their thoughts on the situation, 
it seems almost necessary that Wesleyan chaplains 
also who have had long and intimate expérience 
of religious work in Navy and Army should make 
their contribution to the discussion.’ So says the 
Rey. F. L. Wiseman, B.A., editing and introduc- 
ing a volume of Essays chiefly by Wesleyan 
Methodist ex-Chaplains entitled Zhe Christ of the 
Soldier (Epworth Press; 2s. 6d. net). The writers, 
we are told (there are nine of them), ‘ have enjoyed 
exceptional opportunities of studying the problem 
at first hand. Some have served as chaplains in 
the Army for many years before the war; some, 
before receiving commissions as chaplains, served 
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in the ranks ; one approaches the subject from the 
layman’s standpoint.’ We quote one significant 
paragraph. The writer is the Rev. W. Rushby, 
NOG: 

‘The attendance of men at the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was some indication of their attitude 
to Christ. The number of Nonconformists was 
remarkable; frequently fifty per cent. of those 
present at the parade service remained for Holy 
Communion. Itastonished our Church of England 
friends that very often, where they had sixty-five 
per cent. in the brigade to our twenty-five per 
cent, though they urged Holy Communion, while 
we only invited to it, our communicants equalled 
or outnumbered theirs. Had we given Holy 
Communion more prominence, we should have 
secured more; had the Anglicans given it a less 
central place, they also would have drawn more. 
We need to learn from each other.’ 


Mr. Stephen Leacock is a writer of humorous 


essays. He is also a writer of essays without 
humour. And the latter are better than the 
former. His latest book is in the best line. Its 


title, Ze Unsolved Riddle of Social Justice (Lane ; 
5s. net), has no humour in it, only grim earnest- 
ness; and as the title so the book. Turn, if 
you are in a hurry— but for our part we have 
read the book throughout, and have had to stop 
and think —if you are in a hurry turn to the 
chapter in which he speaks about the children. 
‘It should be recognized in the coming order of 
society, that every child of the nation has the right 
to be clothed and fed and trained irrespective of 
its parents’ lot. Our feeble beginnings in the 
direction of housing, sanitation, child welfare and 
education, should be expanded at whatever cost 
into something truly national and all-embracing. 
The ancient grudging selfishness that would not 
feed other people’s children should be cast out. 
In war time the wealthy bachelor and the spinster 
of advancing years took it for granted that other 
people’s children should fight for them. The 
obligation must apply both ways.’ 

Here is plain speaking. Take a little more. 
‘No society is properly organized until every child 
that is born into it shall have an opportunity in 
life. Success in life and capacity to live we cannot 
give. But opportunity we can. We can at least 
see that the gifts that are laid in the child’s cradle 
by nature are not obliterated by the cruel fortune 
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of the accident of birth: that its brain and body 
are not stunted by lack of food and air and by the 
heavy burden of premature toil. ‘The playtime of 
childhood should be held sacred by the nation.’ 


The Menace of Spiritualism, by Elliot O’ Donnell 
(Werner Laurie; 5s. net), is written by a Roman 
Catholic, and has a Foreword from Father Bernard 
Vaughan. The Foreword ends thus: ‘My advice 
to all readers of this spirited exposure of Spirit- 
ualism is to shun it as they would cocaine. In 
neither drug is to be discovered the Will of God, 
which is man’s end in life, but in both may be 
found ruin of body and loss of soul. This very 
morning I heard of a girl, who, being told in a 
séance by her deceased lover that he would not 
live on the other side without her, drowned herself 
to join him, not, I fancy, in heaven—‘ Notum fac 
mihi, Domine, finem meum.”’ 

The chief purpose of Mr. O’Donnell’s book is 
to refute the claim of the spiritualist that he is in 
harmony with the teaching of Scripture. Some 
striking testimonies are quoted from medical men 
to the danger of dabbling in Spiritualism to one 
who has the least tendency to neurosis. 


Dr. Rendel Harris has been away in search of 
the subsequent fortunes of that ship which carried 
the Pilgrim Fathers in 1620 from the Old England 
to the New. The difficulty is due to the fact that 
Mayflower was quite a favourite name for a ship 
in those days. Dr. Rendel Harris is undaunted. 
And his story of Zhe Last of the ‘ Mayflower,’ pub- 
lished at the Manchester University Press (Long- 
mans; 5S. net), is quite as entrancing as a boys’ 
book of adventure. 


Canon J. Gurnhill’s book on Zhe Spiritual Phil- 
osophy required amplification. 
it in another book which he calls lxterpretation 
of the Spiritual Philosophy (Longmans; 8s. 6d. 
net) ‘My object,’ he says, ‘in this present 
volume has been to trace the gradual growth and 
development of the spiritual and religious concept 
of God, and His purpose concerning mankind. I 
believe that this concept, both in its origin and 
development, has been due to the immanent Spirit 
of God working by the method and process of 
evolution first in Nature, secondly by more direct 
spiritual agencies, but lastly and chiefly through the 
Incarnation of Jesus Christ, and all that it implies.’ 
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He has amplified | 


Messrs. Longmans have published a book long 
looked for but not known to be even on the way ff 
—a scholarly up-to-date edition of Pascal’s Pro-! 
vincial Letters in the French. The editor of this 
edition of Les Lettres Provinciales de Blatse Pascal 
(8s. 6d. net) is the Rev. H. F. Stewart, D.D., 
Fellow and Prelector in French Studies, Trinity 
College, Cambridge. ; 

The volume belongs to the French series of the 
Manchester University Modern Language Texts, 
and has all the excellences of that excellent series, 
with the additional excellence that it is a work by’ 
Pascal. The text is printed with Cambridge 
accuracy: the introduction discusses all the 
problems; the notes elucidate all the difficulties | 
that can be elucidated; the bibliography names 
all, or nearly all, the editions, books, and articles 
that are worth naming. The article on ‘Pascal’ 
in the ENcycLoP&pD1A OF RELIGION AND ETHICS is 
missed, though the article on ‘Grace’ in that work — 
is referred to. . 

Reconstruction is not to be retained for the | 
salvation of the Church at home. There is need ‘ 
and there is desire for new methods in the work | 
of the Church abroad. One of the most clear- 
sighted advocates of reform is the Rev. Roland 
Allen, M.A., sometime S.P.G. missionary in North § 
China. Quite recently Mr. Allen wrote a revolu- 
tionary book in comparison of St. Paul’s mission- 
ary methods and ours. Not less revolutionary is 
the new book which he has written on Missionary 
Survey as “an Aid to Intelligent Co-operation in 
Foreign Missions (Longmans; 6s. nét). Since its 
contents were discussed with Principal Thomas 
Cochrane, the title-page gives his name as joint 


author, but the book has been written by Mr. 


Allen. 

Its object is to show how much more could be 
done With the present missionary forces if they — 
were properly distributed and if there were proper 
co-operation between them. To show that is at 


| the same time to show that the forces are not 


adequate for their task. But it is not the in- 
adequacy, it is the isolation that is the trouble. 
Let the whole field—the field is the world—be 
surveyed and the facts ascertained by impartial 
but competent surveyors. Then let the Societies 
and Agencies be brought together and redistribu- 
tion made with full instructions regarding co-opera- 
tion. Mr. Allen brings out the elements of the 


ts 
ta) 


hand simple diagrams. 


fattention, and attention will produce reformation, 


| permeating every phase of India’s thought. 
Gospel Message no more sounds foreign to India’s 
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problem and sets the situation forth in clear words 
His work will command 


for no man or woman with strong convictions is so 
open to correction as is the Christian missionary 
rof our day. 


‘Up to now Christianity has been considered 


| by Indians to be the religion of the conquerors; 


but now any one can see that Christianity is 
The 


ears. Hence it is no great wonder that Indian 
Christians are beginning to feel that they ought to 


| dispense with forms of service which do not suit 


their religious emotions, and worship and serve 
God in forms that both are Catholic and appeal to 
their temperament.’ 

And so there is a demand made for a distinctive 
Liturgy for the Indian Church. It is made and 
the reasons for it are set forth with great clearness 


| and fairness in a book entitled Zhe Eucharist in 
| India (Longmans; 7s. 6d. net). 
_ edited by the Rev. J. C. Winslow, M.A., who says : 


The book is 


‘It was the present writer’s happiness to have 


| associated with him in his work in Western India 
| a young Indian deacon who, being a person of 
| some independent thought, felt that the Anglican 
| Liturgy, in which he had been brought up, failed 
| to satisfy his spiritual needs, and that some different 
| form of liturgy was required, if the Indian instinct 
| of worship was to be rightly used and trained.’ 
| Mr. Winslow called Mr. E. C. Ratcliff and Major 
| J. E. G. Festing to his aid. Together they de- 


cided that a new Liturgy should be prepared (it is 


given in full, printed in black and red, in this 


volume), and that they should rely chiefly on the 
liturgy of the Old Syrian Church in South India, 
‘which is an Indian adaptation of what Dr. Adrian 
Fortescue considers the most beautiful liturgy in 


- Christendom—the Greek Liturgy of St. James.’ 


The Bishop of Bombay is in hearty agreement with 
the enterprise, and contributes to the volume a 
Preface, in which he discusses ‘the relation of any 
such proposal as that which is made in this book 
to past pronouncements of the Lambeth Conference 
and of the Indian Synod of Bishops, the relation 
of uniformity to unity of worship, and the manner 
in which liturgical forms should grow.’ 

It is a most significant movement, and it loses 
nothing in presentation. 


While we are all thinking about the Pilgrim 
Fathers (under the impetus of their tercentenary 
and the leadership of Dr. Rendel Harris), and 
while some of us are seeking to study their history 
more carefully, Messrs. Macmillan issue the very 
book for our purpose, Dr. R. G. Usher’s Zhe 
Pilgrims and their History ($2 net). Dr. Usher is 
Professor of History in Washington University. 
He has already published books bearing on the 
subject. He shows in this book that he is a 
thorough scholar and a quite capable writer. For 
his own and our satisfaction he has gone through 
the sources for the history of the Pilgrims again. 
And although he has been unable to find much 
new evidence ‘of prime importance,’ he has been 
able ‘to place the older material about the Pilgrims 
in its relation to the more recent evidence concern- 
ing English church history, and he has utilized for 
the first time the Plymouth First Church records 
and many Plymouth wills, which contain much of 
great value on economic and social history.’ He 
firmly believes that no more evidence will ever be 
found. 

There is an ancient ‘tale of an usher who con- 
fessed, after hearing many University sermons, 
that he still believed in God. The Dean of Win- 
chester, Dr. W. H. Hutton, recalls it. For the 
sermons which he preached before the University 
of Oxford, and which he has now published under 
the title of Zhe Hope of Man (Macmillan; 5s. net), 
must have taxed the attention of the most learned 
man. in his audience, and left all ushers and 
ordinary persons in hopeless bewilderment. There 
is abundant classical quotation and literary allusion, 
and there is detailed description and criticism of 
Cervantes in the first sermon, of Pico della 
Mirandola in the second, of Augustine in the 
third, and of Boethius in the fourth. We are glad 
to read them—they make instructive and enjoyable 
reading—but to listen to them—JVo. 


When the Rev. Francis E. Hutchinson chose 
Christian Freedom (Macmillan; 5s. net) as the 
subject of his Hulsean Lectures, 1918-1919, he 
was astonished to find that other men had chosen 
the same theme for other courses. ‘There was Mr. 
G. G. Coulton, in eight lectures, since published 
as ‘Christ, St. Francis, and To-day’; there was 
the Knightbridge Professor of Moral Philosophy in 
Cambridge, Dr. Sorley, in three Lay Sermons, 
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published with the title of ‘ Reconstruction and the 
Renewal of Life’; and some time before there was 
Dr. W. M. Macgregor in his Baird Lecture with 
Mr. Hutchinson’s own title. The discovery was 
encouragement. A theme so much discussed must 
be a living theme and worth discussing. 

What is it? It is the liberty with which Christ 
makes us free. What is that? It is the right of 
the Christian conscience, instructed by the Holy 
Spirit, to judge all things. There is no authority 
—Church, or Bible, or other—that can interfere. 
And the result? It is often disturbing. But it 
disturbs to rouse into life. For one thing, it 
enables Mr. Hutchinson to say that we are not 
bound by our Lord’s ideas regarding demoniac 
possession. ‘It is no longer claimed, except by a 
decreasing number of literalists, that Christians are 
bound to the beliefs which Jesus shared with his 
age, as, for example, in demoniac possession. As 
the Dean of St. Paul’s has said, such current 
beliefs ‘‘are not themselves part of the new revela- 
tion; they belong to the soil in which it grew.” 
While we recognize the duty of cautious reserve in 
our use of a method so precarious, we can hardly 
doubt that there are texts where we do right to 
appeal from the words, which were often spoken 
ad hominem and were not of the nature of “ official 
utterances,” to the spirit of Christ as we have 
learnt it from the Gospels as a whole and assented 
to it in conscience.’ 


In French Ways and their Meaning (Macmillan ; 
6s. net), by the American writer Edith Wharton, 
light is thrown on American manners as well as on 
French, and all the more light that it is intentional. 
She says: ‘The very significance—the note of 
ridicule and slight contempt—which attaches to 
the word “culture” in America, would be quite 
unintelligible to the French of any class. It is in- 
conceivable to them that any one should consider 
it superfluous, and even slightly comic, to know a 
great deal, to know the best in every line, to know, 
in fact, as much as possible.’ 

She holds the American woman to be in the 
kindergarten stage compared with the grown-up 
French woman. Why? Because the American 
woman ends her intellectual association with men 
at marriage. Again, she believes that the Americans 
and the French differ in their ideas of morality, 
Americans are moral in private, immoral in public 
(Trusts, Tammany, and the like), the French ‘think 
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the sin against the public conscience far graver | 
than that against any private person.’ 


The Rev. E. Basil Redlich, M.A., Director of # 
Religious Education in Wakefield, has written dn } 
Introduction to Old Testament Study (Macmillan ;§ 
6s. net). He has written it with both teachers and ff 
students in his eye, and he has succeeded in being § 
original in idea as well as workable in practice. f 
One original feature, quite practical too, is a series } 
of questions and answers. They seem to touch } 
all the really important difficulties in the interpreta- § 
tion of the Old Testament, and there is no hedging # 
or hesitation. Thus: 

‘Question: What contradictions exist in the jf 
accounts of the battle of Beth-horon? 

‘Answer: Differences exist between the prose & 
and poem versions. In the former, Sisera is a | 
captain of Jabin, whilst in the song, Sisera is a | 
king, not a captain (vv. 19, 29), and Jabin is not § 
mentioned. In the prose account, two tribes 
unite, whilst in the poem there are five. In the) 
former, Deborah is of the tribe of Ephraim and | 
Barak of Naphtali, but in the latter both are of 
the tribe of Issachar. The poem is very ancient, 
and historically gives the more reliable narrative. ¢ 
It is curious that in c. 4 Jabin takes no part in the , 
battle and allows the Canaanites to muster within 
a few miles of Hazor; it is quite possible that 
Jabin was introduced into the prose-version from | 
Joshweataey | 


A Little. Flower of Paradise (Marshall Brothers) | 
is the story of a beautiful childhood. Kathleen 
could say—did say in her own engaging language 
—what Katharine Tynan says: 

When I was a little child 

It was always golden weather, 
My days stretched out so long 
From rise to set of sun. 

I sang and danced, and smiled, 
My light heart like a feather, 
From morn till evensong. 


In Brigands’ Hands and Turkish Prisons, 191d- 
1918, by A. Forder (Marshall Brothers; 12s. 6d.). 
This is our old friend the missionary to Moab, as 
inconsequential and as entertaining as ever. He 
has a sad story to tell of his treatment by the 
Turks during the war. Yet he uses no strong 
language, for he never forgets that he is a Christian 
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mong Muhammadans. Still more thrilling and 
fauch more pleasant is the story of the Arab rising 
n 1g1o. Mr. Forder and ten American tourists 
qutived in Kerak, the capital of Moab, just before 
the Arabs rose in anger at the tyranny of the 

urks and killed the Turks in the city and looted 
it. How he and his American visitors got away 
from the place, only to fall into the hands of a 
kobber tribe, is a romantic tale, and in his own 
riappy-go-lucky way he tells it well. At last they 
were on the way to safety. ‘As we rode I prayed ; 
pail I could say was, ‘Help, Lord; deliverance, 
ord”; and when we emerged from the under- 


Sea my thanks to God found vent in some such 
¥words as these: ‘‘O thank you, Lord, you have 
done well, splendid; go on, Lord; we want de- 
itverance.”’ 

He quotes Scripture frequently, and sometimes 
illustrates it. He says that when he first entered 
the Peninsula of Sinai he was struck with the fact 
‘Wj that the women were looking after the flocks of 
sheep and of goats and even the herds of camels. 
That explained at last the statement, which had 
often puzzled him, that the daughters of the priest 
of Midian were at the well watering their flocks 
when Moses came upon them. Nowhere elise in 
Arabia do women attend to the flocks or herds. 

Mr. Forder has some amusing recollections of 
his experience as a lecturer in England. In the 


| illustrated) he makes a modest appeal for his 
| Mission. 


In Zorment (called in parenthesis ‘A Study in 
| Patriotism’), Mr. C. E. Jacomb, late Lance- 
Corporal in the 23rd Royal Fusiliers, describes his 
experiences in the great War. It is the experiences 
of a private soldier, and they are humiliating and 
horrible almost beyond endurance. Mr. Jacomb 
was an educated man, with sensitive nerves and 
refinement, and he suffered terribly. The story of 
the drilling and discipline is a parallel to the story 
which Mr. Stephen Graham told us. Mr. Jacomb 
carries his story right through the War. He is not 
vindictive and he is not weak. In some ways he 
sees that the system was good. In many ways the 
men took good out of it. He learned valuable 
lessons himself. He learned the most valuable of 
all. ‘The life I led,’ he says, ‘and the experiences 
I passed through brought me to a state of mind 


#2zowth on to the mud flat at the end of the Dead. 


end of his book (which by the way is admirably | 


in which the importance of religion assumed far 
greater proportions than it had ever done before. 
And if I accepted Christianity before in a non- 
committal kind of way, I emerged from France 
with a very firm belief in it, and with very good 
reasons on which to base this belief’ (Melrose ; 
6s. net). ; 


Messrs. Mills & Boon have reissued Mr. Jack 
London’s book on the War of the Classes (2s. net). 
It is a disturbing book. For it reveals industrial 
situations that are not only bad but apparently be- 
yond remedy. ‘The case stands thus: There being 
more men than there is work for men to do, a surplus 
labour army inevitably results. The surplus labour 
army isan economic necessity ; without it, present 
society would fall to pieces. Into the surplus 
labour army are herded the mediocre, the in- 
efficient, the unfit, and those incapable of satisfy- 
ing the industrial needs of the system. The 
struggle for work between the members of the 
surplus labour army is sordid and savage, and at 
the bottom of the social pit the struggle is vicious 
and beastly. This struggle tends to discourage- 
ment, and the victims of this discouragement are 
the criminal and the tramp. The tramp is not an 
economic necessity such as the surplus labour 
army, but he is the by-product of an economic 
necessity.’ 


Mr. Murray has published a cheap edition 
(7s. 6d. net) of Hannah More: A Biographical 
Study, by Annette M. B. Meakin. It is a book to 
be asked for, ‘at all the libraries,’ though it were 
only to make the acquaintance of Hannah More 
herself, a Christian gentlewoman in deed and in 
truth. But there is more than Hannah More 
in it. There is a picture of the life lived in the 
London of her day—the London of David Garrick, 
Samuel Johnson, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Horace 
Walpole, and a great company of learned and 
wealthy women—not elsewhere to be seen in 
greater truthfulness or clearness. One thing in the 
picture arrests the eye and holds it—how little 
organization has done for the world. The first 
step forward in the great march has been made by 
the individual nearly always and opposed by the 
organization. 


Controversy by books is better than by pam- 
phlets. The controversialists are more restrained ; 
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the readers have time to think. The controversy 
is over those clauses in the Creed which involve 
interference with the order of nature—especially 
the Virgin Birth and the Ascension. This month 
Mr. A. J. C. Allen replies to Professor Bethune- 
Baker and supports the conservative side; this 
month also Dr. M. G. Glazebrook replies to the 
Bishop of Ely and advocates the liberal interpreta- 
tion. Dr. Glazebrook’s title is Ze Letter and the 
Spirit (Murray ; 5s. net). 

We must not enter the controversy and receive 
the redding stroke. It is enough to say that it 
turns upon a narrow issue. That issue is the use 
in Scripture of symbolical language. For example: 
When Scripture says that Jesus ascended into 


‘WeBold tbe BamB of God.’ 


(S. JOHN). 2G, .30). 


By THE VENERABLE C. E. Biakeway, M.A., D.D., ARCHDEACON OF STAFFORD. 


In Peake’s Commentary on the Bible there occur 
the following comments on Jn 129 :— 


‘The “Lamb of God” has been interpreted 
with reference (a) to the Paschal lamb (Ex xii.), 
with which the writer, like Paul (1 Cor v. 7.), 
identifies Jesus, but which was not a sin 
offering ; (4) to the lamb of the morning and 
evening sacrifice; (¢) to the lamb of Is liii. 
4 ff., where the connexion with sin-bearing is 
certain. The Evangelist has probably inter- 
preted and perhaps modified, in the light of 
later Christian thought (cf. also Gen xxii.), 
what originally referred to the destruction, 
not the “‘ bearing” of sin.’ 


The above summary of opinions, and its con- 
cluding comment, sacrifices the veracity of the 
Evangelist; but is this necessary? The full 
recognition of Jesus as Messiah by John the 
Baptist is a well-known difficulty, and I think we 
must allow a certain amount of interpretative 
comment by the Evangelist upon the words and 
acts of Jesus, but it is quite another matter to 
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heaven and sat down at the right hand of thi) 
Majesty on high, does it assert a literal physicd@ 
Ascent and a literal physical Seat? Dr. Glaze 
brook says No; the Lishop of Ely says Yes—bup 
of course Dr. Chase would explain what he undew 
stands by ‘physical’ and ‘literal.’ It seems easies 
to us in our modern atmosphere to say No, b 
then Dr. Glazebrook will capture and carry uj 
away. He will carry us to the Resurrection of ou 
Lord from the Dead. And if the Resurrectioif 
from the Dead was not physical and literal, wha} 
becomes of the narratives—the empty tomb, thi 
clothes, the ‘Touch me not,’ the honeycomb, ang 
the broiled fish? And what becomes of mor 
than these? . 


credit the Evangelist with incidents and sayings 
devoid of any foundation. Is there anything, then, 
which can safeguard the general, rather than the 
particular, recognition of Jesus as Messiah by the 
Baptist, without sacrificing the veracity of ‘S.' 
john? rr” ; 

In the Book of Enoch 9187: 38 we read: 


‘And I saw that a white bull was born, with 
large horns, and all the beasts of the field and 
all the birds of the air feared him and made 
petition to him all the time. And I saw till 
all their generations were transformed, and 
they all became white bulls; and the first 
among them became a Lamb, and the Lamb 
became a great animal and had black horns 
on its head; and the Lord of the sheep 
rejoiced over it and over all the oxen.’ 


A note on the word ‘lamb’ in Dr. Charles’ Pseud- 
epigrapha declares that, following Goldschmidt, the 
author considers the corrupt text (‘word’ for 
‘lamb’) arose from the natural confusion of. noo = 
‘word’ for nby =‘lamb,’ and refers us to the Testi- 
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cBS I. 


. And I saw that [from 
Judah was born]t a 
virgin [wearing a linen 
garment, and from her] 
was born a Lamb [with- 
out spot] and on his left 


pnies of the XII. Patriarchs—Test. Joseph xix. | 
ito, where § 8 in the parallel versions runs thus: 


A. 


And I saw in the midst of the 
horns a ‘virgin [wearing 
a many coloured garment 
and from her] went forth a 
Lamb; and on his right 
was as it were a lion; 


| with the single expression ‘the Lamb’? 


hand there was as it 
were a lion; and all the 
beasts rushed against 
him, and the lamb over- 
came them, and de- 
stroyed them and trod 
them under foot. 


and all the beasts and all 
the reptiles rushed against 
him, and the lamb over- 
came them and destroyed 
them. 


iMii1. Do ye therefore, my 
children, observe the 
commandments of the 
Lord, and honour Levi 
and Judah; for from 
them shall arise ‘unto 
‘you’ [the Lamb of God 
who taketh away the 
sin of the world] one 
who saveth [all the 
Gentiles and] Israel. 


And do ye, my children, 
honour Levi and Judah; 
for from them shall arise | 
the salvation of Israel. 


Dr. Charles, in a footnote, questions the word 
‘virgin’ on the grounds that it is out of place in 
Khe midst of the animal symbolism, though the 
word occurs in the Armenian as well as the Greek 
and Slavonic recensions! Borrowing, I suppose, 
rom Enoch he would read, ‘A bull calf became a 


Again, Dr. Charles marks, as ‘Christian inter- 
jpolations,’ all the words included within the 
: square brackets. 
|| Now what is the bearing of the above passages 
lon Jn 12% 86? 
| §S. John the Baptist, it would seem, as well as 
jour Lord Himself, was familiar, at least to some 
k extent, with the Apocalyptic writings. There are 
t traces of this in the central portion of John’s 
jj message, wherein he proclaims a Messiah of 
‘Fire and Fan,’ and here in two books of 
Apocryphal writers we have Messiah pictured 
as a Lamb, and may not the expression ‘Lamb 


of God’ be derived from these sources? Certain 
considerations make it at least probable. 

1. Suppose for the sake of argument Dr. Charles 
» is right to bracket all the words he has, the question 


at once arises what led the early Christians to 


| interpolate fragments from the Baptist’s message 


derived alone from the Fourth Gospel into a book 
It at least 
suggests that this description of the Messiah was 
current, and if in early Christian times, why not at 


_ the time of the Baptist’s ministry ? 


2. But is it not more likely that the words ‘of 
God’ at least were in the original text, and that 
S. John took over from the Testaments ‘the 
Lamb of God’ as a current Messianic title? Con- 
sider one moment a peculiarity of S. John the 
Evangelist. In his Gospel there is a certain 
characteristic style which has been called ‘spiral.’ 


_ Again and again he describes our Lord as repeating 


some phrase or expression, and with each repetition 
some word or words of enlargement or expansion 
(cf. Jn 3% % 645: 51. 58 and passages on the Spirit in 


chs. 14-16), but in this case the longer form comes 


first (12°), and 1°°simply has the expression ‘the Lamb 
of God.’ From which, perhaps, we may infer that the 
expansion ‘which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
is S. John’s own interpretative comment on the 
original saying. Once again, if this is so, S. John 
does not proclaim a definition of the Messiah 


| outside the four corners of his proclamation in 


the Synoptists. We are not compelled to assign 
to him a consciousness of a suffering Messiah, 
which consciousness it is very generally held to-day 


| only grew upon our Lord Himself as He became 
increasingly sure of His own rejection by the Jews. 


3. There is one further point. In Jn 1%4 there 
is, as Professor Peake points out, a strongly at- 
tested reading, accepted by Blass, Nestle, Zahn, and 
Harnack, which reads for Son (vids), the Elect 
One (ékAexrdés) of God. But if this reading be 
correct, the main contention of this note, that the 
Baptist was conversant with the Apocryphal writers 
and from them got his ascription ‘the Lamb of 
God,’ receives further confirmation, for ‘the Elect 
One’ is a constant title for the Messiah in the 
Book of Enoch (37-71). And both terms illus- 
trate not only, as Professor Peake says, ‘how 
deeply the Fourth Evangelist is rooted in Jewish 
theology,’ but even more how conversant S. John 
the Baptist was with the current hopes of those 
who were waiting for the redemption of Israel, and 
how accurately S. John the Evangelist recorded 
that knowledge. 
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MirginiBus Puertsque. 
Birthdays of Good Men and Women. 


“Many daughters have done virtuously, but thou excellest 
them all,’—Pr 31”. 


On the 12th of May 1820, there was a little girl 
born at Florence in Italy. She was named after 
her birthplace. Her family name was a very 
unusual one; it was MVightingale, so the little 
girl became known to the world as Florence 
Nightingale. Her parents had a lovely country 
home in England, and as a child Florence learned 
to love flowers, birds, and beasts. But she loved 
babies most of all, and was always greatly con- 
cerned when she heard of any baby she knew being 
sick. 

She had quite a number of dolls to play with. 
Sometimes she imagined herself their doctor, 
sometimes their nurse. She bandaged the broken 
ones, and wrote out prescriptions for those who 
lay sick in bed. The very earliest piece of her 
hand-writing which has been preserved is a doll’s 
prescription written in a very childish hand, ‘16 
grains for an old woman, 11 for a young woman, 
and 7 for a child.’ 

Florence was a very serious little girl. She 
reminds one somewhat of Joan of Arc. When 
she was in her sixth year she believed that God 
spoke to her, and told her that she had special 
work to do for Him. Again and again the call 
came to her. Long afterwards when she wrote 
down some facts about her early life she said that 
‘God called her to His service on February 7, 
1837.’ She was seventeen then. It was like 
telling the story of her conversion. ‘My idea of 
Heaven,’ she wrote later, ‘is when my dear Aunt 
Hannah and I and my boy Shore ! and all of us shall 
be together, nursing the sick people who are left 
behind, and giving each other sympathies beside, and 
our Saviour in the midst of us, giving us strength.’ 2 

But she wisely laid her plans for living for a 
while on this earth and trying to make a heaven 
of it. And it was not easy. Her father and 
mother had a prejudice against the profession of 
nursing ; they disliked the idea of their daughter 
taking it up. They thought that in doing it she 


1 A relative. 
2 E. T. Cook, The Life of Florence Nightingale, i. 44. 


Study. 


would meet a great many things to make he 
unhappy. The nurses of those days were, witlh# 
few exceptions, very unlike the kind women whéf 
nursed our boys on the battlefield. ‘They wer 
not gentle. So many of them indeed were roughly 
and careless of their patients, that the name of 
‘Sarah Gamp,’ of whom many of you must havéf 
heard, became proverbial. Florence Nightingali 
loved her father and mother, but nothing woulc 
induce her to give up the ideal that God had se 
before her. i 

If beautiful surroundings could have brough’ 
happiness, she had these at her own home. Sh 
loved painting and sculpture. Her money enable 
her to visit the greatest Picture Galleries and sed 
the finest examples of Sculpture in the world | 
these, however, but brought her a clearer revelatior| 
of God’s will, and she became firmer than eve} 
in her determination to fulfil what she believed te 
be His commands. About 1849, when the French 
troops besieged Rome on behalf of the Pope, whof 
had fled, she happened to be in Italy. Every one 
was saying how careless it was for the Romans! 
to expose their beautiful monuments and buildings} 
to the assaults of the enemy. Florence Nightingale: 
showed herself a woman inspired by the same 
spirit that sent our noble young soldiers to fight# 
in the Great War, ready to face the loss of every-' 
thing in their determination that wrong should not 
prevail. ‘They must carry out their defence to 
the last,’ she cried. ‘I should like to see them! 
fight the streets inch by inch till the last man dies‘ 
at his barricade, till St. Peter’s is level with the 
ground, till the Vatican is blown into the air. . . .! 
If I were in Rome, I should be the first to fire the. 
Sistine Chapel, and Michael Angelo would cry- 
‘““Well done!” as he saw his work destroyed.’ ; 

Florence Nightingale was a heroine. She could’ 
never turn back. ‘O God,’ she wrote in her. 
diary, ‘Thou puttest into my heart this great’ 
desire to devote myself to the sick and sorrowful, 
I offer it to Thee. Do with it what is for Thy 
service. And although she craved for the 
syrmpathy of her mother and sister, a verse from 
the New Testament made her way plain, ‘He 
that loveth father and mother more than me is 
not worthy of me.’ 

She went and had a period of training on the 
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| ontinent, then on her return she became super- 
intendent of a nursing home for governesses in 
London. But the chance of her life came when, 
after the battle of Alma, news reached this country 
hat no proper preparations had been made for 
he treatment of the sick and wounded. There 
were no bandages, no nursing appliances for even 
ithe commonest surgical operations. In some 
Hicases, even a week might pass before medical 
attendance was procured for the poor sufferers. 
Florence Nightingale offered to go to the Crimea 
to nurse the men ; she offered also to find a party 
of nurses who would accompany her. Her ability 
was well known: her offer was accepted, and she 
went. Many messages came to her before she 
‘God speed you on your errand of mercy, 
Fray own dearest child.’ ‘God bless you, my dear 
friend, wherever you go.’ It was not easy work 
Hishe had undertaken. The nurses under her were 
+ difficult; they did not understand obedience as 
it is understood in the army, as our brave army 
nurses did. : 

The story of her work at Scutari reveals her as 
a queen among nurses. She had a will of iron, 
| but a tender heart of love. The men regarded 
her with reverence. ‘Before she came,’ said one 
soldier’s letter, ‘there was cussin’ and swearin’, but 
| after that it was holy asa church.’ Some of them 
idolized her. They kissed her shadow as she 
passed carrying her little lamp, and they saluted 
| her as she walked down their wounded ranks. 
‘If the Queen came for to die,’ said a soldier who 
| lost a leg at the Alma, ‘they ought to make her 
| queen, and I think they would.’ An Irish clergy- 
| man was asked to what sect she belonged. ‘She 


| rare one—the sect of the Good Samaritan.’ 

| Florence Nightingale felt that her first duty was 
to God. Her aim was to leave the world better 
than she found it. And that, I hope, will be your 
j) aimalso. Are your schoolmates better for knowing 
you? When they part from you, will they re- 
member that you were strong for the right, but 
gentle and kind if they happened to be in trouble? 
The following beautiful incident was recorded in 
a London paper of August 16, 1910: 


At Chelsea, under the lime tree’s stir, 

I read the news to a pensioner 

That a noble lord and a judge were dead— 
‘They were younger men than me,’ he said. 


| belonged to a sect which unfortunately is a very | 


I read again of another death ; 

The old man turned, and caught his breath— 
‘She’s gone?’ he said; ‘she too? In camp 
We called her the Lady of the Lamp.’ 


He would not listen to what I read, 

But wanted it certain—‘The Lady’s dead?’ 
I showed it him to remove his doubt, 

And added, unthinking, ‘The Lamp is out.’ 


He rose—and I had to help him stand— 
Then, as he saluted with trembling hand, 
I was abashed to hear him say, 

‘The Lamp she lit is alight to-day.’ 


A False and a True Measure. 


‘ But they themselves, measuring themselves by themselves, 
and comparing themselves with themselves, are without 
understanding.’—2 Co 10”, 

I wonder how many of you get measured 
regularly by your father or mother. Are you 
ever made to take off your shoes and stand very 
straight and erect with your back against a door 
while a book is laid on the top of your head and 
a little pencil mark is put on the door underneath 
the book? 

I once knew a family of four children who used 
to be measured like that every three months or so. 
The marks were made on the inside of a big 
cupboard door in the schoolroom, and the name 
of each child and the date was written alongside 
like this: Mabel, 1st March 1911; Margaret, 4th 
June 1912; Norah, 2nd September 1912; Jim, 
tst December 1913. 

Each time they were measured the younger 
ones. used to count back to see how much bigger 
or smaller they were than the older ones at the 
same age. Mabel, the eldest, was very tall and 
nobody could ever beat her, and poor little Jim 
who was the youngest was also the smallest for 
his age. He never seemed to manage to be as 
big as any of his sisters had been at his age, but 
I can remember his glee when one day he came 
and told me that at last he was really and truly a 
quarter of an inch taller than Margaret had been 
when she was seven. 

These children were ‘measuring themselves by 
themselves, and comparing themselves with them- 
selves,’ and I think that kind of measuring is very 
interesting and harmless. But there is another 

1 A. Matheson, Florence Nightingale, 358. 
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kind of measuring that is not quite so good, and 
it was this measuring and comparing that St. Paul 
meant when he wrote this letter to the Corinthian 
Church. There was a little set in the Church at 
Corinth who thought their way of doing things 
was the only right way. They measured them- 
selves by themselves, instead of measuring them- 
selves by something much higher or nobler, and 
so they never grew any better or wiser. They had 
a false measure and it led them to become proud, 
and self-satisfied, and overbearing. 

Now we are all in danger of making the same 
mistake, and so I want to speak to you about the 
False Measure, and after we have finished talking 
about that, I want to tell you about the True 
Measure. 

1. The false way of measuring is to measure 
ourselves by ourselves. And the reason why it 
is false is that none of us are perfect. 

Once upon a time there was a gentleman who 
owned a beautiful Chinese plaque. It was orna- 
mented with all sorts of queer dragons, and he 
valued it very highly. But one day the plaque 
fell from the wall where it was hanging and it 
broke in two right down the middle. Some time 
after, this gentleman had a chance of sending the 
plaque out to China and of ordering six more. 
In order that they might be exactly like the 
broken one, he packed the two bits of it very 
carefully and sent them out as a copy. A few 
months later a box arrived from China containing 
the plaques. Very eagerly he unpacked it, and 
what do you think he saw? Six plaques exactly 
the same size as his own one; ornamenting them, 
exactly the same dragons in exactly the same 
colours ; and down the centre of each plaque—a 
crack exactly like the break down the middle of 
the original ! 

That makes you laugh, but do you know that 
you are just as silly when you copy the mistakes 
in other people’s characters? So don’t do wrong 
things just because others are doing them, don’t 
measure your conscience by theirs. 

2. Just a few words about the True Measure. 
If we are not to compare ourselves with ourselves, 
with whom are we to compare ourselves? Well, 
God has given us a Perfect Example, a True 
Measure to guide us. He sent Jesus down to 
earth to show us how we should live, and if we 
measure ourselves by Him we can never make 
any mistake. 


There is an ancient legend which tells of a 
wonderful statue of Christ. This statue seemed 
to be the height of an ordinary man, but whoever 
measured himself with it always found it just a 
little taller than himself. 

Jesus is above us all because He wants to lift us 
up. If we keep looking up to Him and trying to 
imitate Him we shall grow better and braver and_ 
kinder, but if we never try to rise above the earthly 
standard, the chances are that we shall get less! 
noble and brave and good as the years go on. 

Once a lady missionary took a little Hindoo) 
orphan boy to live with her. She taught him! 
about Jesus, and one night when he was six years 
old she told him he might pray a prayer of his! 
own. What do you think he said? ‘Dear Jesus, 
make me like what you were when you were six 
years old.’ Jesus came to earth to show not only 
men and women, but also boys and girls, how they 
should live. We are apt to think of Him as a 
grown man doing kind deeds and speaking wise 
words, but He was once just as old as you are. 
And I think none of the boys and girls could pray | 
a better prayer than just this: ‘Dear Jesus, make) 
me like what you were when you were my age.’ 


The One Thing Needful. 


‘But one thing is needful.,—Lk 104, 


You all know what it is to have special friends. - 
You know how you love to go and see them, and 
how happy you are when they come to visit you. | 
And you have heard father and mother talking 
about ¢heir special friends, and saying how nice | 
it was to have So-and-so ‘dropping in’ of an! 
evening. 

Now Christ had special friends too when He. 
lived on earth. There was one house where He! 
knew He could go at any moment and find a’ 
welcome. It was the house of two sisters called 
Martha and Mary. Weare told that Jesus loved | 
Martha and Mary and their brother Lazarus. 
They lived at Bethany, a little village about half | 
an hour’s walk from Jerusalem. And in the cool. 
of the evening, after Christ’s day’s work of preach-. 
ing and healing was done, He would often walk | 
out to Bethany to refresh Himself by a talk with | 
His friends. 

On the evening of which our text tells jes 
had perhaps taken a few of His disciples with 
Him, for, when He arrived, there arose a great 
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: time. 


_ Mary. 
noisily set extra dishes on the table, she gave a 
look at Mary sitting at the Master’s feet ; and each 
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bustle in the house. Martha, who prided herself 
on her housekeeping and her cooking, began to 
rush here and there and to prepare a great spread 
in honour of her guests. It was very kind of her, 
but she did not understand, even although she 
loved Jesus dearly, that it was not fine food He 
She never saw that it was the 


craving. 
_ But her sister Mary saw. She loved Jesus ina 
more understanding way than did Martha. She 


| loved Him in a more understanding way than did 


even His disciples who were with Him all the 
She saw how He was longing for sympathy 
and friendship, so she sat down at His feet (as the 
Jews did at the feet of their Rabbis or teachers), 


and she listened to Him and talked to Him of the 


things that matter most in the world—God’s love 


for men, and men’s love for God, and how loving 
God we love men, and loving men we love God. 


And perhaps Jesus told her how He had come to 


show men what God is like, so that it might be 


easier for men to love God. 

In any case, Mary got so absorbed listening and 
talking to Christ that she was deaf to all the clatter 
and fuss that Martha was making. She never 
noticed how hot and tired and cross her sister was 
gtowing. But Martha was not too busy to notice 
Each time she flew into the room and 


time her wrath grew hotter till at last it boiled 
over. She bustled up and said sharply to Jesus, 


*You don’t seem to care how busy I am. Don’t 
you see that Mary should be helping me instead 
of sitting there doing nothing ?’ 


Jesus looked at poor angry Martha, and then 
He smiled and shook His head. ‘ Martha, Martha,’ 
said He gently, ‘I’m afraid you are worrying your- 
self unnecessarily cooking extra dainties for me. 


- Don’t you know that I’d rather just share your 


usual meal? There is. no need to make a feast. 
One dish is quite enough. Did I say one dish p— 
Ah, Martha, don’t you see that the one thing I 
want most in the world is not food but the thing 
that Mary is offering me—a loving and under- 
standing heart ?’ 


Boys and girls, Christ still comes to visit His 


friends. He comes to our heart as our guest any 
day. What do we offer Him? Do we think it 
24 


Paes 


necessary to make a great fuss before we can 
entertain Him? Do we think we must bring Him 
this thing or that? 

There is only one thing He asks for. It is the 
thing that Mary gave Him long ago, the welcome 
of a loving and an understanding heart. 

‘I wish everybody saw me with Grandpapa’s 
eyes,’ sighed a little maiden when some one found 
fault with her. Grandpapa’s eyes were the under- 
standing eyes of love. Let us try to see Jesus 
with Mary’s eyes, then perhaps we shall be worthy 
of the friendship and the comradeship He offers 
each one of us. 


SGe EGristian Year. 
Tue SUNDAY AFTER ASCENSION, 


All with One Accord. 


‘And when the day of Pentecost was fully come, they 
were all with one accord in one place.’— Acts 21. 


Human progress, real, persistent, human _ pro- 
gress, depends upon the breeze from heaven. 
That is the first truth emphasized. When the 
day of Pentecost was fully come they were all with 
one accord in one place. They had done nothing 
as far as aggression and organization were con- 
cerned. They had not ventured outside the 
limits of Jerusalem. The great world lay there 
around them, ready for their attack, and still they 
tarried and tarried in Jerusalem. Their vessel 
was in the harbour, and they dare not venture out 
to sea until they got the heavenly breezes that 
had been promised them. 

1. Who are included in the comprehensive 
word ‘all’? Many of them are named in the 
previous chapter. We find the old familiar names 
representing the familiar presences of Peter, 
James, and John, Andrew and Philip and Thomas. 
‘With the women.’ The Magdalene was there! 
‘And Mary the mother of Jesus.’ This is the 
last mention of her in the sacred story; the record 
leaves her praying! ‘With his brethren.’ How 
revolutionary is the statement. We think of 
another sentencé descriptive of the brethren in an 
earlier day: ‘Even his brethren did not believe 
on him!’ And yet here they are, with their 
unbelief banished, and humbled into a quiet and 
yet fervent expectancy. 

2. ‘These all with one accord continued stead- 
fastly in prayer.’ It was not yet that unity which 
they afterwards had when knit together by the Holy 
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Ghost. It was like the unity of people bound 
together by common feelings or common objects 
and dangers. They were gathered together in the 
expectation of a blessing. The promise of a 
Comforter had been given to all. The words of 
Christ had been addressed to the apostles col- 
lectively, and in a body they waited for the gift. 

God has said to us, ‘Wheresoever two or three 
are gathered in my name, there am I in the 
midst.’ If we were more like these apostles in 
uniting, and not forsaking the assembling of our- 
selves together, who knows what glorious blessings 
we might have from heaven? The ten days that 
intervened between the Ascension and the fulfil- 
ment of the Saviour’s promise were days, no doubt, 
full of trial. Christ had gone, and as each day 
passed no sign of coming aid was seen. Still they 
prayed and waited with submissive wills, because 
their hearts were full of faith. 

3. There is a mystic commerce altogether inde- 
pendent of human expedient or arrangement. We 
cannot bow together without some exchange of 
heavenly merchandise, without angel-ministries 
carrying from island to island the unique and 
peculiar products of their climes. The rich and 
enriching history of the Society of Friends is 
altogether corroborated of this great truth of 
spiritual experience. ‘When I came into the 
silent assemblies of God’s people,’ says Robert 
Barclay, ‘I felt a sweet power among them which 
touched my heart, and as I gave way unto it, I 
found the evil weakening in me and the good 
raised up.’ But the human side of the apostolic 
Roinonia includes riches other than these. It is 
not only a mystic interchange in the awful 
depths of the spirit; it is a fellowship of intelli- 
gence, it is a community of experience, it is the 
socializing of the individual testimony and witness. 
It is not only the subtle carriage of spiritual energy, 
it is the transference of visions, the sharing of 
discoveries, the assemblage of many judgments, 
‘whether in the hour of triumph or of defeat. 


What a prayer-meeting it must have been! Who has not 
cherished the wish that some of these prayers had been pre- 
served? We should all have rejoiced to know how Thomas 
prayed. What a strength there must have been in the 
prayers of a man who had wrestled long and slain his 
doubts! What passion there must have been in Peter’s 
intercession! How deep and grave and quiet must have 
been the love in the pleas of the Magdalene! And how 
sweet and reverent must have been the serenity of ‘Mary 
the mother of Jesus.’ And what would they all pray for ? 
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Surely they would concentrate upon the promised power. 
They had recently heard the Master Himself say, ‘Ye shall » 
receive power when the Holy Spirit is come upon you.’ 
And so they just opened out their hearts and their minds in 
the posture of receptiveness, and they helped to foster in one 
another the hungry disposition. And is it not very likely 
that one day, in the very midst of their devotions, Mary the 
mother of Jesus would repeat a word which she had spoken 
to them on an earlier day, ‘ Whatsoever he saith unto you, , 
do it?? But to-day there would be an infinitely more willing _ 
obedience than in the days when the discipleship began. — 
Mary had no sooner repeated the words than the heart of | 
every suppliant was prostrate in willing surrender. No ; 
command had yet been given! They were not yet called 
upon for the acts, but for the attitude of consecration. 
‘Whatsoever he saith unto you, do it!’ And their hearts 
were bowed in homage. Here, then, was this assembly, — 
one in purpose, steadfast in prayer, and bowed in the very 

posture of consecration, ‘ All things are now ready.’ ? 


WHITSUNDAY. 
The Symbol of the Wind. 


‘ And suddenly there came a sound from heaven as of a 
rushing mighty wind, and it filled all the house where they 
were sitting.’—Acts 2”. 

1. At Pentecost a new and strange thing 
happened to this company of Jesus’ disciples. 
There came to them suddenly, to all of them, a 
vivid sense of their Master’s presence—an unseen 
power within them, laying hold of their spirits. It 
affected the whole gathering in that place and 
showed itself in strange fashion. ‘There came 
from heaven’ (that was the Spirit-source from 
which it really sprang) ‘a sound (or sigh) as of a 
great rushing wind.’ This sound pervaded the 
assembly, as if it were an escaping of their pent-up 
spiritual emotions. 

2. It was a supernatural moment in the Upper 
Room. The powers of a new life, the forces of a 
new kingdom, were coming into operation, and, as 
the result, manifestations that never since have 
been experienced found place among men. We 
can find a parallel to what then happened in ~ 
scientific investigations. Geologists and astrono- 
mers push back the beginning of the world and of 
the universe at large to a vast distance, but they 
all acknowledge that there must have been a 
period when phenomena were manifested, powers 
and forces called into operation, of which men 
have now no experience. ‘The beginning, or the 
repeated beginnings, of the various epochs must 
have been times of marvels, which men can now 

1 J. H. Jowett, in The Examiner, January 26, 1905. 
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only dream about. Pentecost was for the Christian 
with a sense of the awful importance of life and 
of time and of the individual soul a far greater 
beginning and a grander epoch than any mere 
material one. It was the beginning of the spiritual 
life, the inauguration of the spiritual kingdom of 
the Messiah, the Lord and Ruler of the material 
universe ; and therefore we ought to expect, or 
; at least not to be surprised, that marvellous 
phenomena, signs and wonders, even of a physical 
type, should accompany and celebrate the scene. 
The marvels of the story told in the first chapter 
of Genesis find a parallel in the marvels told in the 
second chapter of Acts. The one passage sets forth 
the foundation of the material universe, the other 
proclaims the nobler foundations of the spiritual 
universe. 

3. There are two ways of describing an event, 
one statistical and the other symbolical. They 
‘are as different as photography is different from 
painting. The statistical narrative gives us the 
plain facts as they would have been reflected in a 
mirror, had one been hanging on the wall. The 
symbolical narrative gives us the facts interpreted, 
and to them adds still other facts of an intangible 
and spiritual sort, such as no looking-glass has ever 
seen, and for which there is no descriptive lan- 
guage except such as is used by poets and artists. 

That which happened at Pentecost was too 
great to be put into the common phrases of 
matter-of-fact narration. To say simply that, being 
there assembled and praying, the hearts of the 
disciples were suddenly and wonderfully affected 
with an unusual sense of the presence of God, was 
not enough. The historian becomes a poet. The 
winds blow and the fires blaze. The dullest 
reader perceives that something extraordinary is 
taking place. That is the effect which the writer 
intends to produce. 

And the symbol of the wind is but the putting 
into picturesque form of the idea that lies in 
the name. ‘Spirit’ is ‘breath.’ Wind is but air 
in motion. Breath is the synonym for life. 
‘Spirit’ and ‘life’ are two words for one thing. 
So then, in the symbol, the ‘rushing mighty wind,’ 
we have set forth the highest work of the Spirit— 
the communication of a new and supernatural 
life. 

We are carried back to that grand vision of the prophet 


who saw the bones lying, very many and very dry, sapless 
and disintegrated, a heap dead and ready to rot. The 


question comes to him: ‘Son of man! Can these bones 
live?’ The only possible answer, if he consult experience, 
is ‘O Lord God! Thou knowest.’ Then follows the great 
invocation: ‘Come from the four winds, O Breath! and 
breathe upon these slain that they may live.’ And the 
Breath comes, and ‘they stand up, an exceeding great army.’ 
“It is the Spirit that quickeneth.’ The Scripture treats us 
all as dead, being separated from God, unless we are united 
to Him by faith in Jesus Christ. According to the saying 
of the Evangelist, ‘They which believe on Him receive’ the 
Spirit, and thereby receive the life which He gives, or, as 
our Lord Himself speaks, are ‘born of the Spirit.’ The 
highest and most characteristic office of the Spirit of God is 
to enkindle this new life, and hence His noblest name, 
among the many by which He is called, is the Spirit of 
life.? 


4. The disciples experienced a new atmosphere. 
When the Holy Spirit comes it is like that in the 
soul. The wind that blows across the earth is full 
of vitalizing strength. It is glorious to walk bare- 
headed in the wind! And to expose the ‘naked 
spirit’ to the mighty wind of God’s Spirit is to 
have all the drowsiness driven out of the soul, and 
to be aroused into newness and freshness of life. 
The will is braced, and so is the conscience, and 
so are the affections, and so is the perception of 
God, the grip of the Infinite. However deep the 
sleep may be, however inveterate the drowsiness, 
they are not unmovable. It is a ‘mighty wind,’ 
and nothing can resist it. 


Mony a win’ there has been sent 
Oot aneth the firmament— 

Ilka ane its story has; 

Ilka ane began an’ was; 

Ilka ane fell quaiet an’ mute 
Whan its angel wark was oot: 
First gaed ane oot throu the mirk 
Whan the maker gan to work ; 
Ower it gaed an’ ower the sea, 
An’ the warl begud to be. 

Mony ane has come an’ gane 
Sin’ the time there was but ane: 
Ane was grit an’ strang, an’ rent 
Rocks an’ muntains as it went 
Afore the Lord, his trumpeter, 
Waukin up the prophet’s ear ; 
Ane was like a stepping soun 

TP the mulberry taps abune— 
Them the Lord’s ain steps did swing, 
Walkin on afore his king ; 

Ane comes frae his hert to mine 
Iika day to mak it fine. 

Breath o’ God, eh! come an’ blaw 
Frae my hert ilk fog awa ; 


1A. Maclaren, Axpositéons of Holy Scriptures, Acts 
i.—xii. 48. 
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Wauk me up an’ mak me strang, 
Fill my hert wi’ mony a sang, 
Frae my lips again to stert 

Fillin sails o’ mony a hert, 
Blawin them ower seas dividin 
To the only place to bide in.? 


TRINITY SUNDAY. 


The Holy Spirit. 


‘Repent, and be baptized every one of you in the name of 
Jesus Christ for the remission of sins, and ye shall receive 
the gift of the Holy Spirit.’—Acts 2%. 


The history of the introduction of a new spiritual 
era is always full of interest and fascination, and, 
above all, the introduction of that greatest change 
of all, when the kingdom of God became estab- 
lished through the incarnation of God upon this 
earth. Then there came into the world, in as far 
as anything could be new, new ideas, new forces, 
new facts, new conceptions, new motives, and 
new incentives to action. Human life was revolu- 
tionized by the coming of the Son of Man. So 
the history of the New Testament, for every 
inquiring and devout mind, is one of surpassing 
interest. A new heaven and a new earth are 
being created, and it isa matter of infinite interest 
to notice how it relates itself to the old world that 
is passing away. 

1. He errs greatly who thinks that the Chris- 
tian religion stops with the resurrection. There 
was a time when the disciples supposed that it 
stopped there. When Jesus passed into the cloud 
which received Him from human sight, His disciples 
stood rooted to the ground gazing steadfastly into 
the heavens into which their Master had gone. 
And while they stood there they received this 
reprimand from two men robed in white, ‘Ye men 
of Galilee, why stand ye gazing up into heaven? 
this same Jesus which is taken from you into 
heaven shall come again.’ 

The end of life, according to Jesus, is not a thought, but 
an action. The supreme thing is not information, but 
conduct. The most urgent and critical question which we 
have to face is not any question of Biblical criticism or 
Christian philosophy, but, can a man in the first decade of 
the twentieth century live the Christ life? and can a man 
here and now do the work which God would have him do? 
All other questions sink into insignificance compared with this 
one. Is it possible for a man at all times and in all circum- 


stances to live a life which shall be well pleasing to God ? 
But before the question has left our lips, the Christian religion 


' George MacDonald, ‘ Win’ that blaws’ (Works, ii. 410). 


throws back the full-toned, jubilant answer, ‘Yes.’ And if 
we ask, How is this great thing possible ? she immediately 
replies, ‘By the power of the Holy Spirit.’ é 


2. No writer in the New Testament emphasizes 
the personality of the Holy Spirit as Luke does. 
In the Gospels, when Matthew says, ‘If ye then, 
being evil, know how to give good gifts unto your 
children, how much more shall your Father who is 
in heaven give good things to them who ask him,’ 
Luke prefers to summarize all other good gifts in 
the greatest gift of God to man, and he says, 
‘Your heavenly Father’ will ‘give the Holy Spirit 
to them that ask him.’ The Holy Spirit is the 
best of all ‘good things’ in Luke’s estimation ; 
and his second volume is a prolonged proof of the 
justification of this standpoint. We never would 
have known about the baptism at Pentecost, if 
Luke had not written this history ; for no other 
book in the New Testament makes mention of it. 
The baptism with the Spirit marked the beginning 
of the new dispensation, a dispensation which has 
had no end as yet. 

3. There is no article in the Christian creed 
which it is more difficult to deal with, and con- 
cerning which more perplexing and unanswerable 
questions rise than just that little article which is 
repeated so easily, and, perhaps, so thoughtlessly, 
‘I believe in the Holy Spirit.’ Whenever we begin 
to think about this subject, we enter the realm of 
mystery, and Jesus acknowledged all this in His 
conversation with Nicodemus. Before he talked 
long with the citizen of Jerusalem, Nicodemus 
began to use«the great adverb ‘how,’ a word which 
springs spontaneously to the lips of every man who 
thinks. And Jesus at once informed him that 
there was no answer to his question. Certain 
things ave simply because they ave. They are not 
to be philosophized about until they have been 
acted on. A man must be born of the Spirit. If 
you ask the question, How? the answer is, He 
must be born of the Spirit. If you say it is 
a mystery, the answer is, You speak truly, 
but the world is full of mystery. Even such 
a common thing as the wind is a mystery. ‘The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest the 
sound thereof, but canst not tell whence it cometh 
and whither it goeth: so is every one that is born 
of the Spirit.’ 

But while we move amid great mysteries there 
are certain things clear as the sun at noon. God 

2C. E. Jefferson, Things Fundamental. 
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does not answer all the questions we may choose 
toask ; but He gives us light by which it is possible 
for us to walk, 


If we are to disbelieve in the spiritual world because it is 
filled with mystery, what are we to say of the mysteries 
which face us on this earth—inexplicable yet undeniable? 
| The conception of God is not more mysterious than the 

thought that a grain of sand may be divided a million times, 
and yet be no nearer its ultimate division than it is now. 
Time and space are full of mystery. A man under chloro- 
form has been known to pass many hours of sensation in a 
few minutes. Time is made an objective measure of things, 
and yet its phenomena are so subjective that Kant conceived 
it to have no real existence.! 


4. Had there been no Pentecost, there would 
have been no Christian Church. Men sometimes 
Say that there are two great days in the Christian 
year—Christmas and Easter—the day that com- 
-memorates the birth of Jesus, and the day that 
_ commemorates His rising from the tomb. Those 
are great days, to be sure; but they do not 
exhaust the list, there is another day as great as 
either, and without which the first two would 
amount to little. There are three great days in 
the Christian year: Christmas, Easter, Whitsunday, 
and we are not true to our faith when we allow 
Whitsunday to fall into the background. 

It is only by the indwelling of the Holy Spirit 
that the Christian life becomes possible to any one 
of us. We are not made Christians by ideas, but 
by the Spirit who dwells within us. 

I believe in Thee! 
Life’s Lord, Life’s Giver, 
For aye and ever. 

Source and Fountain of boundless sanctity, 

Pouring high sapience and wisdom royally 

Down on Thy suppliant people, the blest, the free: 

Thou who art fain to hallow all men, oh, hallow me, 

My God, I believe in Thee.? 


First SUNDAY AFTER TRINITY. 
Prayer in Spirit. 
‘Pray without ceasing.’—1 Th 57”. 


If we would pray without ceasing, it must be in 
the spirit, and not in words; and if we consider 
what is the essential spirit of prayer, we may be 
more disposed to admit the reasonableness of the 


apostolic precept. 


1. Self-consecration .to God is inmost 


the 


1 Tennyson and his Friends, 235. 
2, Hickey, ‘An Act of Faith,’ Later Poems, 52, 


characteristic of true prayer. It is an offering up 
of the heart, with all its desires and affections, to 
Him who is its rightful Lord. Without this our 
imploring words are only a deceitful semblance, 
and it would be better to keep our tongues for 
ever silent than to besiege heaven with our short- 
sighted and selfish petitions. Prayer indeed, as 
the expression of a desire, naturally assumes the 
form of petition ; but if it be genuine, every request 
is accompanied by the condition, either expressed 
or implied, that it be agreeable to God’s wisdom 
and love to grant it.’ ‘Thy kingdom come; thy 
will be done on earth as it is in heaven,’ expresses 
the substance of all real prayer. 

2. Again, trust is a characteristic of true prayer. 
That we offer prayer at all is dependent on our 
conviction that there is One who is both able and 
willing to give us what we need. If we were 
atheists, we could not pray ; and each prayer that 
breaks involuntarily from the lips is a protest of 
nature against every atheisticscheme. Nor could 
we approach God with the language of supplica- 
tion if, while weadmitted His existence, we believed 
that He had no regard for individual welfare, and 
that our most earnest pleadings would pass un- 
heeded away. Nor again, if we only dreaded 
God’s sovereign power, and sought by our entreaties 
to secure His favour, could we offer the prayer of 
self-consecration ; for we can consecrate ourselves 
only to One whom we believe to be infinitely good 
and holy. Nothing short of the Christian’s faith 
in a Heavenly Father can justify the Christian’s 
prayer; and if that faith be feeble and uncertain 
in our hearts, our words will be cold and languid. 
The fervent, heartfelt prayer which is acceptable to 
God is full of childlike trust. 

3. Once more, true prayer is characterized by 
humility. He only who is conscious of need, and 
feels his dependence on a higher Power, approaches 
God in prayer. As long as we are sufficient for 
ourselves we may use the prescribed form, and 
draw nigh to God with our lips, but our hearts will 
be far from Him. It is when earth no longer 
satisfies, when aspiration sighs for an ideal good, 
or the shame of conscious weakness or guilt enters 
our souls, that we utter the prayer which pierces to 
the audience-chamber of God. If we are so vain 
and presumptuous as to think that we need Him 
not, but can live by our own light and strength, 
our pharisaical offering will drop back like lead 
into our own bosoms, We must feel our depend- 
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ence upon God, our infinite need of His blessing, 
and that all wisdom, power, and love are His gifts, 
before we can address Him in the accents of 
sincere prayer, and present to Him all the wealth 
of a son’s devotion. 

We need the control of prayer in the hour of 
relaxation and pleasure, that nothing may be done 
in excess, nothing unworthy, but the true end of 
pleasure may be secured, the possession of a 
healthier and gladder mind. How many would 
be saved from making shipwreck of their character 
if they sought no pleasure on which the blessing of 
God was not secretly implored. And let it not be 
said that thus enjoyment would become stiff and 
unnatural. On the contrary, it would assume a 
spontaneous grace, and fill the heart with delight 
a thousandfold. What mirth so keen and genuine 
as that of a happy child? And has God no smile 
for the merry gambols and laughter of childhood? 
If the thought of God will not blend with our 
amusements, they are not innocent, and we must 
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Tbe Samaritans. 


By THE REVEREND A. R. S. Kennepy, D.D., PRorEssoR oF HEBREW AND SEMITIC 
LANGUAGES IN THE UNIVERSITY OF EDINBURGH. 


Dr. THomson’s interest in the Samaritans is of Jong 
standing (see THE Exposirory Times, vol. xi. 
375 ff.). ‘The present work,’ to quote from the 
preface, ‘represents the results of independent 
study pursued somewhat intermittently for nearly 
thirty years, and in circumstances more favourable 
to acquiring information than are possessed by 
many. A somewhat lengthened residence in 
Palestine, repeated visits to Nablus, and presence 
at the celebration of the Samaritan Passover, 
vitalized to the writer ideas derived by him 
from other sources.’ The result is this full and 
sympathetic presentation of the history, litera- 
ture, and religious beliefs and practices of the 
Samaritans from the earliest times down to the 


2 The Samaritans: Their Testimony to the Religion of 
Lsrael, Being the Alexander Robertson Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1916, by the Rev. 
J. E. H. Thomson, D.D., Author of Books which influenced 
the Lord and His Apostles (Edinburgh : Oliver & Boyd. 
Price 16s.). 


only safeguard here. 


flee from them. To pray without ceasing is our'f 


The same is true of the more serious engage- 
ments of our life’s business. Here, too, the prayer- § 
ful spirit should be ever present. How prone we 
are to view our profession, whatever it may be, as 
the means of self-aggrandizement, and not as a jj 
trust committed to us by God, to be carried on in| 
strict conformity with His will. Hence arises, even } 
among men otherwise good, a laxity of practice on § 
which they themselves cannot think with com-; 
placency, and which they excuse rather than § 
justify. The delicate sense of honour is lost, and } 
self-interest steps into the place of duty. Let our 
warehouses, our shops, our studies become temples, 
not indeed for the offering of formal worship, but 
for that noiseless communion and _ that trustful | 
self-surrender which alone can impart to life its | 
true dignity and value, and mingle unseen in all § 
our pursuits.! 

1J. Drummond, Pauline Meditations. 


present day. By this substantial addition to the | 
scanty literature of the subject in English, Dr. | 
Thomson has earned the gratitude of all who — 
are interested not only in the present pathetic 
remnant of a once numerous race, but in such 
wider questions as the claim of the older Samari- 
tans to represent the ancient ‘house of Joseph,’ 
with rites and beliefs that are possibly a direct 
inheritance from the priests and prophets of 
North Israel, and, not least, the literary and textual 
problems presented by the Samaritan recension of 
the Pentateuch. 

In the opening chapters Dr. Thomson gives an 
excellent sketch of the history of the Samaritan 
community, while chapter v., ‘The Ritual of 
Samaritan Worship,’ and chapter vii., ‘The The- 
ology of the Samaritans,’ are, perhaps the most 
valuable in the whole work. In the former 
chapter will be found a graphic description 
of that most interesting survival from a remote 
antiquity, the celebration of the Passover on 
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Mt. Gerizim, fas witnessed by the author in 
1898.1 

Dr. Thomson, however, has other ends in view 
in this volume than merely an historical study of 
the Samaritans. He is one of the few really 
competent Old Testament scholars who still hold 
out against the now dominant view of the history 
of the Pentateuch and its legislation associated 
with the names of Graf and Wellhausen. In the 
religious rites of the Samaritans, and, above all, 
in the history of their Pentateuch, Dr. Thomson 
finds, as the title of his book is meant to indicate, 
conclusive evidence of the great antiquity of the 
Pentateuch in its present form. 

To summarize the arguments—some new, others 
familiar and often refuted—advanced in support 
of this position would far exceed the limits of this 
review. Scouting the idea that the Samaritans 
.could have accepted the Pentateuch from their 
bitter enemies, the Jews, in the days of Ezra and 
Nehemiah, Dr. Thomson believes he has proved 
that the ten tribes were in possession of the complete 

Torah before the fall of Samaria, on the ground, 
mainly, that the sacrificial terminology used by 
Amos and Hosea presupposes acquaintance on 
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1 With this description, and with Dr. Thomson’s exposition 
of the points in which the Samaritan observance differs from 
that of the Jews before the destruction of their Temple in 
A.D. 70, should be compared the latest account by a 
Swedish observer in Dalman’s Paldstinajahrbuch for 1912 
(pp. 104-120) with the editor's competent study entitled : 
‘The Samaritan Passover in relation to the Jewish,’ on 

| pp. 121-138. 


Let it be said at once that the title of this paper 
applies to the study of the Foreign Missionary 
History of the last generation or two, the study 
of the emergence in non-Christian lands of the 
Christian Church, and to the study of present- 
day conditions, both in policy and in practice, 
on the Foreign Field. It is this manifold study 
which is here set forth as the neglected in- 
terpreter of the Bible and especially of the New 
Testament. 

It is recognized on all hands, both within the 
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The Neglected Interpreter. 


By THE REVEREND JOHN DOUGLAS. 


their part with the terminology peculiar to the 
Priests’ Code. He is on more original lines when, 
after an exhaustive discussion of the development 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and an informing examina- 
tion of typical textual variations between the 
Samaritan and Massoretic recensions of the Penta- 
teuch, he concludes that these must have parted 
company not later than the reign of Solomon. It 
is scarcely necessary to say that the material as yet 
available for the study of early Hebrew epigraphy 
is much too limited to permit of so definite a 
conclusion. Even more precarious seems the 
argument, novel and ingenious though it be, drawn 
from the non-pronunciation of the characteristic 
Hebrew gutturals by the Samaritans, which, it is 
here maintained, is due to Phcenician influence, 
and takes us back to the period when the Greeks 
borrowed their alphabet from the Phcenicians. 

However, when all is said against the author’s 
main thesis, the fact remains that Dr. Thomson 
has given us an original and stimulating book. 
He has laid bare not a few weak places in the 
modern critical position, and has opened up lines 
of investigation demanding the closer attention of 
future students. 

Attention may be called, in conclusion, to the 
four useful appendixes, and to the first in par- 
ticular, which consists of a descriptive catalogue 
of all the known manuscripts of the Samaritan- 
Hebrew Pentateuch, including a list, here given 
for the first time, of those preserved in the Rylands 
Library in Manchester. 


Church and without, that the teaching ministry of 
the pulpit urgently requires to be revised and 
revivified. For ours is a time of renewed sifting 
and revision, not least in the region of Christian 
thought and doctrine; and critical inquiry into 
revelations, laws, and gospels, their very presup- 
positions as well as their claims and authorities, is 
busy-all about us in the disturbed and unsettled 
atmosphere which the Great War has produced. 
The Church and especially the pulpit have to meet 
this, if they are to make an adequate response to 
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the needs of our time. Preaching, in other words, 
must anew give prominence to the exposition of 
the fundamental Christian doctrines, and of the 
historic basis of these doctrines ; while at the same 
time the authority of the Christian ethic, linked 
(as it must be) with the doctrine, requires anew to 
be declared and interpreted. And this in a living, 
vitalizing, and practical fashion. 

Now back of this lie nothing less than a thorough 
restudy and reinterpretation of the New Testament 
itself{—I mean on the part of the average minister 
of the Churches. It is, no doubt, an extremely 
elementary thing to say, by way of reminder, that 
the New Testament is history from first to last; it 
is so hardly less in its development of doctrine 
than in the directly historical sections. And this 
elementary fact about the New Testament really 
requires to be emphasized, when one recalls how 
largely it is handled merely as a text-book in the 
pulpit. How many preachers avail themselves, as 
it is only fair to their subject that they should, of 
the results of modern historical analysis, and the 
rich light which these results throw upon the 
Book? Yet at the back and as the basis of 
accurate and illuminating Christian preaching and 
teaching there ought to be, and there is no excuse 
to-day for there not being, the live and conscientious 
use of the light of interpretation just referred to. 

Now if—as is here claimed—this be indeed the 
case, here, in ‘the neglected interpreter,’ there lies 
to hand a very treasure-trove of enlightenment and 
inspiring exposition of the New Testament history 
and Church development and development of 
doctrine. For in the history, and especially in the 
more recent history, of Foreign Missions, and in 
the situation produced by the emergence of the 
Church on the Foreign Field, and in the problems 
raised by the impact of Christianity upon the non- 
Christian religions and peoples and civilizations, 
you have almost New Testament history repeating 
itself in a vivid, fascinating, illuminating pageant 
which acts out again the very process which is 
apparent in the making—and in the life which is 
behind the making—of the New Testament. 

As you survey the Foreign Field you meet 
conditions and needs, a whole situation, which is 
surprisingly similar to those into which the Gospel 
and the Apostles fared forth in the first and second 
centuries. You have, for instance, the Christian 
evangel to-day working its leaven into masses of 
thought and life in Islam and Hinduism, which 


reproduce in a remarkable degree the process by 
which, on the one hand, the work and thought of 
the Apostle Paul were conceived and achieved 
under the stress and strain of Judaism; and, on 
the other hand, the process by which St. John | 
especially and the Fathers met and adapted and 
conquered Hellenism. Or again you have, to take : 
a less general example, a wealth of illustration in | 
this neglected interpreter to bring to the under- 
standing of the whole question of Demons and } 
Devil-Possession in its bearing upon the gladness | 
and the glory of the Christian salvation—a very 
real factor in the religion which finds its reflexion | 
in the glow of page after page of the New Testament. © 
And the more you realize of the meeting to-day of | 
Christianity with the world’s Animistic religions, 
the more you understand of the liberations, the 
relief, the hopefulness, the birth of enterprise which 
burn and shine in chapter upon chapter of New 
Testament religion and life. 

There is another aspect of this which falls to be 
noted in a sketch of the subject. It is that both | 
the call for, and abundant aid in, the rethinking | 
and the restatement of our theology come from the | 
Foreign Field. There, as in the first four centuries 
of our era, the demand has to be met increasingly 
for a formulation of Christian theology in view of 
the philosophies and theologies which the mis- 
sionary must encounter and overthrow, at the same 
time finding always his avenues of approach towards 
and points of contact with non-Christian religions. 
And he knows that the necessity is upon the 
Church, if she would but recognize it, of presenting 
to the world her reconsidered programme of 
thought, her theological ‘platform,’ a programme 
drawn out of her freshest understanding of the past 
and her newest experience of her resources in God 
and the gospel of His Grace in Jesus Christ. 
Christianity facing Islam, for instance, is called 
upon to declare afresh, and with freedom from the 
tyranny of easily misunderstood words, the doc- 
trines of the Personality and the Freedom of God 
and the doctrine of the Trinity. While, to indicate 
a single other illustration of what I mean, even the 
Animistic religions in their call upon the Christian 
gospel suggest an earnest rethinking of our re- 
lationship, and the whole problem involved, towards 
God in prayer. These are one or two among 
many points at which the demand for theological 
restatement is made. Now this restatement has to 
be gone about and made in view of the missionary 
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possible at this stage. 
_hecessary when one recalls how urgent upon our 


aspect of the Church’s life, in view of the growing 
emergence of the Church in non-Christian lands. 
It will not do—we learn it from the Foreign Field 
—to undertake the task of restatement as in behalf 
of the Home Churches. The day for that is past. 
And the task to-day must be faced with a definite 
and wide outlook to the far-flung lines of the 
Church’s campaign ; not merely a view confined to 
pulpits and colleges and classes at home. The 
restatement of theology at this late date must take 
place, in fact, in the light of comparative religion, 
in the light of that practical aspect of comparative 
teligion, the study of which is richly provided by 
the foreign mission work of the Church. The 
Testatement must, indeed, be as little of the West 
merely, as may be, and—here the assistance of the 
Foreign Field is invaluable now—as catholic as is 
This, too, is seen to be 


attention has become the oneness of the world, the 
nearness of its uttermost parts to one another. So 
that the Church’s vital enterprises dare not be 
undertaken save in the missionary spirit with the 
missionary purpose. The fulfilment of such a 
purpose calls to-day for a living theology expressed 
in as universal terms as it is possible to achieve. 
And what I have called the neglected interpreter is 
here in God’s wonderful providence with a wealth 
of assistance for the great task. 

Finally, one other side of the subject must be 
touched upon which is in closest contact with the 
need of our time. It is this, that the practical 
study of comparative religion of which I have 
spoken and which is afforded in Foreign Mission 
study, reinforces superlatively the preaching and 


* proclamation of Christianity as the absolute religion, 


and, one may add, gives added weight to the 
insistence, which is urgent to-day, upon the supreme 
claims of Christian morality, the Christian ethic. 
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As has been truly written, ‘The absolute religion 
can only be fully understood in the light of the 
imperfect religions, if religion is a practical matter 
at all, and theology other than a mere abstract 
science’; and it is also true, even alarmingly true 
in a time when the authority and sanction of the 
Christian ethic is in hot debate, that ‘comparative 
religion is being used by many to-day in a negative 
interest with the view of proving that Christianity 
is only one among other religions.’ These words 
were written ten years ago, and they can be under- 
lined heavily to-day. These words represent facts 
with which a pulpit that is to charge itself with a 
living message and a powerful apologetic must 
reckon seriously. Here again, therefore, the 
neglected interpreter stands by to offer invaluable 
aid to the preaching and teaching of the Church. 
Again, too, there is here endless help towards the 
understanding of the New Testament account and 
teaching of the new life in Christ as it won its way 
through a non-Christian world; and the life of the 
first Churches, in their witness, in their failings, 
and in their difficulties, receives living illustration 
as you see it in reproduction here on the Foreign 
Field—the life, and the truth, and the way. 
Enough has been said to make good the claim for 
the study whose lines were indicated in the opening 
paragraph of this paper. The neglected interpreter 
obviously ought to remain neglected no longer, 
either as regards our study of the New Testament, 
or as regards our exposition of Christian doctrine, 
and our insistence upon the authority of the Lord 
Jesus in the Christian morality. 

In what I have said there lies an appeal to the 
average minister. The man in the pulpit who 
mounts it with the merely congregational or little 
more than the parochial outlook is surely a tragedy 
in the Church as it faces ‘the need of a world of 
men’ to-day! 


@ntre (ous. 


SOME TOPICS. 
The Resurrection Narratives. 


Is it possible to harmonize the Gospel narratives 
of Christ’s resurrection? The Rev. N.'P. Williams, 
Fellow of Exeter College, Oxford, does it in Zhe 


First Easter Morning (S.P.C.K.; 3s. 6d. net). 
This is his way with one difficulty, the difference 
between Mark and Luke on the one hand, and 
Matthew on the other, regarding the visits of the 
women to the tomb. ‘I think it will be found 
that—given ¢wo apparitions, which Matthew has, 
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mistakenly, though in perfect good faith “‘tele- 
scoped” into one—the whole scheme of events 
falls smoothly and instantaneously into an intellig- 
ible and natural order. Let us see how it works 
out. 

‘Suppose that the real order of events was as 
follows :— 

‘zr. At midnight between Saturday and Sunday, 
the Roman guard is peacefully bivouacked before 
the tomb; they have been there since Friday 
evening, and nothing untoward has happened. 

‘2. Towards dawn, there is an earthquake, which 
dislodges the stone, accompanied by a supernatural 
manifestation of some kind, which the soldiers 
visualize as one or more terrible and superhuman 
figures; they are paralysed with terror for a few 
moments, and then fly in panic from the haunted 
spot. 

‘3. For about an hour, the (now open) tomb is 
deserted. Then, after sunrise, the women (half 
a dozen or so) arrive, bringing spices for the 
embalmment. They have not heard of the posting 
of the guard before the sepulchre, and therefore 
advance quite unsuspiciously, expecting no obstacle 
other than the actual stone. And, as the guard 
has fled in panic an hour ago, they are in fact able 
to approach the tomb without molestation. 

‘4. They perceive, to their amazement, that the 
stone has been already rolled away; they enter 
the tomb, and a second supernatural manifestation 
takes place, which they visualize as one, or two, 
white-robed figures: the Resurrection message is 
delivered.’ 


The Lost Ten Tribes. 


Besides the Old Testament Apocrypha which 
we possess (but do not read) there are fragments 
in existence of a host of other apocrypha. Dr. 
M. R. James has gathered all these fragments 
together and translated them. He has published 
the translation, with his discussions, in the S.P.C.K. 
series of ‘Translations of Early Documents.’ The 
title is Zhe Lost Apocrypha of the Old Testament 
(5s. 6d. net). 

It is a book for the curious. Among the rest, 
for that very curious person whose interest is in 
the Lost Ten Tribes. For ‘the Ethiopic Acts of 
St. Matthew tell how Peter and Andrew met 
Matthew, and he told them that he had lately 
been in the land called Prokumenos, which being 
interpreted is ‘‘ Those who rejoice,” and had found 


the people Christian: in fact the Lord Himself, 
constantly visited them. He asked them how this 
came about. Their answer was, ‘Hast thou not 
heard the story concerning the nine tribes andj 
the half tribe whom God Almighty brought into 
the land of inheritance? We are they. . . As for 
gold and silver, we desire it not in our country + 
we eat not flesh and we drink not wine in our, 
country, for our food is honey and our drink is the; 
dew. We do not look upon the face of women: 
with sinful desire: our firstborn children we offer! 
as a gift to God, that they may minister in... 
the sanctuary ... until they be thirty years of 
age. The water we drink floweth not from cisterns 
hewn by the hand of man but. . . floweth 
from Paradise. Our raiment is of the leaves of} 
trees. No word of lying hear we in our land, and 
no man knoweth another who speaketh that which 
is false. No man taketh to wife two women in our 
land, and the son dieth not before his father, and : 
the young man speaketh not in the presence of) 
the aged. The lions dwell with us, but they do | 
no harm to us nor we to them. When the winds. 
rise we smell the scent of Paradise, and in our | 
country there is neither spring nor cold nor ice, : 
but there are winds, and they are always pleasant.” ’ 


The Making of a Revolutionary. 


the cleavage between - 


organized capital and organized labour has become © 
evident to us all, it is most necessary that those on — 
either side should see the case as it presents itself 


At a moment when 


to the other. Only by such steady vision can the 
cleavage be ended. The side of organized labour 
is put fairly and competently in a volume of essays, 
edited by Lucy Gardner, which, under the title of 
Some Christian Essentials of Reconstruction, has 
been published by Messrs. Bell & Sons (gs. net). 
Among the authors is the Rev. Basil Mathews, 
M.A., who says : 

‘When I was living at Mansfield House Uni- 
versity Settlement, in Canning Town, as a resident 
worker, there came some particularly horrible 
weeks, which remain a permanent nightmare on 
the memory, during the famine winter. With 
others, it was part of my regular occupation at 
night during that winter to go through those streets 
of slush and snow into houses, investigating cases 
claiming relief. I could speak of a dozen or a 
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score of cases that I shall never forget. 
ticular case comes to my mind. 

‘I stumbled along a dark passage into a room 
where there was a man whose face was seamed 
and lined; his clothes hung loosely about his 
gaunt body, and as I looked round the room I saw 
‘)]| there was nothing in it but a Tate cube sugar-box 
upside down, on which was some greasy paper 
containing the remains of some fried fish bought 
at the local fish shop, flanked by two little boxes. 
| The one box was the table; the others were the 
chairs. The man told me how, through his 
absolute incapacity to get regular work, the little 
ornaments had gone from the mantelshelf, then 
the table and chairs, until the room was stripped. 
Then I asked about bedding, and relief of that 
kind, and he took me into another room where, 
-on an absolutely bare bed, lay two boys in their 
- day-clothes—they had no night-clothes and there 
were no bed-clothes. The boys were thin, white, 
stunted, wizened and undergrown ; and the man, 
who had an evil-smelling lamp in his hand, shaded 
it so that the light should not fall on the boys’ 
faces and awaken them. As he did so the light 
was reflected on his own face, and I saw the tears 
running down his cheeks. 

‘In that picture I saw, and see, the whole 
tragedy of unorganized labour in the context of 
our present industrial conditions. All that home 
meant, in the sense of having nice things around 
you, an ordered and beautiful life, and bringing up 
children with minds alert and happy—all these 
things were made impossible because the standard 
of wages and work was so low. And from that 
day to this I was made, and shall remain on to 
the end of my life, revolutionary in my social 
sympathies. The experience then revealed to me 
in its naked horror the degradation which comes 
from unorganized labour within an unsound 
economic system.’ 


One par- 


The Philistines. 


The Rev. T. H. Hennessy, M.A., formerly 
Dean and Lecturer of Selwyn College, Cambridge, 
has edited /oe/, Obadiah, Jonah, and Malachi for 
the Cambridge little commentaries on the Revised 
Version (Cambridge: at the University Press ; 3s. 
net). It looks as if it were an easy thing to do. 
Driver and the rest are all there to work upon. 
But just the wealth of good work makes the diffi- 


culty. Mr. Hennessy knows what has been done 
before him, and yet heis himself. This is his note 
on the Philistines (Ob!%): ‘The LXX rendering 
“strangers ” is thought to imply that the Philistines 
were immigrants, which is explicitly stated in 
Amos ix. 7. Caphtor, which is probably Crete, is 
named also in Deut. ii. 3 and Jer. xlvii. 4 as the 
original home of the Philistines. R. A. Stewart 
Macalister, in the Schweich Lectures of 1911, 
which were published under the title, Zze Philis- 
tines, has thrown new light on their history and 
civilization. He is inclined to believe that, as the 
inventors of the alphabet, the Philistines ‘laid the 
foundation stone of civilization” and in the “long 
and stubborn fight with the Philistines for the 
possession of the Promised Land”... “the 
Hebrews learned the lessons of culture which they 
needed for their own advancement.” He doubts 
whether in the light of our new knowledge the 
colioquial use of Philistine for a boorish and 
bucolically-minded person is justified.’ 


An Intelligent Goodwill. 


One of the uses of Zhe Christian World Pulpit, 
of which the ninety-sixth volume has been pub- 
lished (James Clarke & Co.; 6s. net), is to give 
us the opportunity of reading an occasional 
American sermon. There is no American thing 
that we are less familiar with, and it is a pity that 
itis so. For the American preacher seeks reality 
and ensues it with a great, sometimes a daring, 
determination. 

In this volume there is a sermon by the Rev. 

Harry Foster Burns, Minister of First Parish 
Church, Dorchester, Mass. Its topic is Love. 
Mr. Burns finds that in the New Testament the 
word ‘love’ has two different meanings. ‘It is 
sometimes used to signify personal affection: as 
when Jesus wept at the grave of Lazarus, and men 
said: ‘Behold how He loved him.” At other 
times it is used to mean intelligent goodwill as: 
“God so loved the world that He gave His only 
begotten son,” etc.’ 
’ This distinction Mr. Burns finds useful when he 
thinks of the commandment, ‘Thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself.’ It does not mean really 
love. ‘One could not love his enemy in the 
sense of having a personal affection for him ; but 
he can, and if he is like God he will, maintain 
toward him the attitude of intelligent goodwill.’ 
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Some men will be thankful for the relief. But 
what about God? In that text which Mr. Burns 
has the courage to quote there is a little word ‘so.’ 
Where do you get it in when you translate: ‘God 
had intelligent goodwill to the world that he gave 
his only begotten son’? 


A Doctrine of the Atonement. 


The Rev. E. L. Strong, M.A., Priest of the 
Oxford Mission Brotherhood of the Epiphany, 
Calcutta, has revised his Lectures on the [ncarna- 
tion of God, and issued the book in a second 
edition (Longmans; 7s. 6d. net). One of the 
critics of the first edition complained that ‘the 
author ‘“‘makes God is dove his sole text; and yet 
benevolence is only one of the Divine attributes. 
Without His glory, awful majesty, and holiness, 
we get the theory that cessation from sin is all that 
is needed to reconcile God and man.”’ Mr. 
Strong’s reply is that God is love and only love, 
for love includes all the attributes of God. Yet 
he believes in the wrath of God, believes in it so 
really that he considers it altogether a mistake to 
say that reconciliation has only one side. 

In spite of the title, the central doctrine of the 
book is the Atonement. And this is Mr. Strong’s 
doctrine of the Atonement. 

‘That there may be complete union of will 
between God and man, it is necessary that man 
should with all his heart desire communion with 
God, and hate with all his heart whatever prevents 
this communion. Till Christ came, the race of 
men, with a few exceptions, had wanted, not com- 
munion with God, but to go their own way; and 
the more they had done this the more they had 
sinned and the less they had cared or thought 
about communion with God. But Christ, bearing 
the sins of the world and realizing sin as that 
which prevented communion with God, and there- 
fore hating it and suffering unspeakably because 
of it, ze. longing for God more and more as com- 
munion with Him became more difficult, at last 
on the Cross arrived at the awful condition of 
realizing man’s sin as that which had made com- 
munion with God altogether impossible. Then, 
instead of yielding in any degree to the temptation 
to be content with something else, and though He 
could not feel any of the joy which communion 
with God brings, yet He longed for Him with all 
the force of which His human nature was capable, 
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and His heart broke because He could in no way 
and for no reason bear to be separated from His 
God. This means the most perfect loyalty to God 
that there could be, and it was man’s loyalty. It 
was the perfect response to God made by man— 
the Man Christ Jesus, the head of our race, whose 
life is flowing to all parts of it; in and through 
whom therefore all men can at last make to God 
the perfect filial response of love as His true sons.’ 


RECENT POETRY. 
Lauchlan MacLean Watt. 


The Land of Memory (Hodder & Stoughton), by 
Dr. L. MacLean Watt, is something of an auto- 
biography—an autobiography of early years with 
the Celtic imagination making a poetic atmosphere 
for it. The whole story is separated into scenes. 
In one scene the school is central, with the old and 
greatly loved schoolmaster passing, the pathos of 
his last silent years made deeper by the irre- 
sponsible fiddling of his successor. Then there is. 
the widow who looks out across the moor every 
night for the son who returns at last a maniac. | 
And there is the shepherd and his herd laddie who 
rescue the sheep from the snowstorm : 


Hard through the heavy night their toil of love. 
They faced, until, within a sheltered dene, 
They gathered into peace their precious care. 
Then, ‘Master, I am weary!’ cried the lad, 
And in the snow incontinent he fell, 

That monfent sealed in unawakening swoon. 
His master, all outworn, yet right well knew 


That through that sleep death’s unreturning 
road ; | 
Led to the shadows. All his strength was ; 


gone ; 
So down beside the lad himself he laid 
And took him in his arms, enfolding close 
The unconscious servant, lest death’s 
embrace 
Supplanted his; and as the night grew keen, 
Wrapt his own plaid about the faithful boy. 
Then, soft as kisses, on his face the snow 
Fell deep and silent. In the pallid dawn 
The searchers, broken-hearted, found 
thus,— 
The servant breathing gently as a babe, 
The master stark, a frozen bit of clay 
His soul had grown too great for, in the mirk! 


cold 


them 
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So men remember now, how sweet is love— 
ow, like the tender Shepherd of our souls, 

t lifts even those the world wots nothing of, 
0 give their life for love’s sake, for a friend. 


. Watson Kerr. 


| War Daubs (Lane; 3s. 6d. net) is not an 
ambitious title. The author is not ambitious. 
This can be ‘thrown off,’ but even this shows 
what he could an he would: 


PRAYER. 


: I pray to God at night, 

Tho’ I know not where He is 
Nor what He is; 

Nor whether I am right: 


I pray to God at night, 

And it lifts me from myself; 
I fear no more myself; 

When I pray to God at night. 


© H. B. Kitchin. 


The poems are few in C. H. B. Kitchin’s 
Curtains (Blackwell; 1s. 6d. net), but they are 
poems. ‘The Last Scene’—a dying man, the 
friends waiting, the doctor, the priest, and at the 
very end-the Angels—it is almost too human and 
haunting. But this has the author’s philosophy 
in it: 

Ruler of infinite austerity 

From whom, long listening through ecstatic hours 

Men seek a spiritual mutilation 

And guidance to the unperturbed serene, 

Yours was the voice at which our grasping hands 

Refrained from clutching at iniquity, 

Still warm with flame that licks the roof of 
Hell. 

But having will of us, you are transfigured 

With an attractive aureole whose glare 

Is colder than a mist around the moon ; 

Wherefore in wisdom meditate on this, 

That when outworn incessantly with kneeling 

On penitential stone, the flesh of man, 

Delirious with fasting and sweet wounds 

Self-loved and self-inflicted, cries for peace, 

It is for you the spirit sings with joy 

The chant ineffable of hidden spheres, 

For you it finds delight voluptuous 

In weakness through the curtains of the night, 

—Not for the abstract law which you devise. 


-clansman. 


Eliot Crawshay-Williams. 


O! for a God, omnipotent, supreme, 

A live reality and not a dream! 

A God to free this poor mad world of ours 
Since Man himself lacks a deliverer’s powers. 


That is the note of all the poems in Clouds and 
the Sun, by Eliot Crawshay-Williams (Allen & 
Unwin ; 2s. 6d. net). Near the end he finds such 
a God: 


That I have gazed upon the grace of God 

Blazing and blossoming in a thousand ways, 

In tiny flowers uplifted from the sod, 

In the strong beauty of the circling days, 

In leaping pulses of a heart alive 

With hope and faith and high expectancy 

Of things that fate and will shall yet con- 
trive, 

Deeds that shall live, though he that does shall 
die; 

That I have thrilled with glories which reveal 

To the deep understanding a supreme 

And everlasting surety that can steel 

The soul against all sorrow with a dream ; 

That I have had the eyes to see, the sense 

To feel, I make my song of reverence. 


John Macleod. 


John Macleod fought on the Struma—waited 
and fought, and the waiting was as hard to his 
highland temper as the fighting. He is a true 
His loyalty is personal, for even his 
highland glens are individuals with qualities to 
love and suffer for. He has the fighting instinct, 
as they call it, but he hates war with a great fierce 
hatred—read the song of the Slimy God. And 
yet it is not all loss: 


FULFILMENT. 
Pictures lost when the painter dies 
Fighting, that might have woven a spell 
Of sun-splashed hills and towering skies, 
For the battle-blinded shall glow to quell 
Despair, and to gladden their eyeless eyes. 


Music unwritten, that might have swayed 
Crowds, had the war-god’s dripping spear 
Spared the maker, shall yet be played 
In beauty, that shell-torn men, who hear 
(Though others hear not), may die unafraid.1 


1 The title is Macedonian Measures (Cambridge: at the 
University Press; 3s. net). 
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Brookes More. : 

Mr. Brookes More calls his volume of sonnets 
The Lover's Rosary (Boston: Cornhill Company). 
Why? ‘A chain of beads, used for counting 
prayers, may be called a “Rosary,” but such a 
string, or chain, is more correctly named a “ Chap- 
ter.” A Chaplet is composed of fifty-nine beads ; 
and when the devotee has told the fifty-nine beads 
three times, he has thereby completed a “ Rosary.” 
My dear reader, when you have the third time 
read this chain of sonnets, fifty-nine, you will have 
completed ‘‘The Lover’s Rosary.” And, as the 
beads are often made of precious jewels, let us 
hope some pearls may be found: alas, I fear 
many are fashioned of ashes.’ That is his own 
answer. 

The first thirty-one sonnets are called Pearls, 
the rest Ashes. Again, why? He does not 
answer our second question. And we cannot 
answer it ourselves, for the Ashes seem to be as 
precious as the Pearls. This is one of them : 


When the soft tones of a great anthem roll 
And quiver in the air—delicious pain— 
Our morbid pulse beats with the sad refrain, 
Giving a strange joy to the wakened soul: 


And when we listen to the muffled toll 
Of slow bells, warning us with solemn strain 
What futile ends our labours may attain, 
We look through dark death to a brighter 
goal. 


Ah, why should discord lead to harmony, 
Or why should sorrow sweetest joy entwine, 
Or why should darkness lead us to the 
light ? 


Our reason staggers at the wrongs we see ;— 
Surely, our souls must quaff ethereal wine 
To pluck eternal day — from an eternal 
night. 


Egbert Sandford. 


Mad Moments, by Egbert Sandford (Maunsel ; 
3s. net). The title is explained in the first poem: 


They call him Madman — would frustrate his 
plan— 

Ah! did they know that Madness makes the 
man. 


And every poem is a moment’s madness—what 
reviewers call a cameo—as this on Knocking : 


Behold! we stand at the door 
And knock. 

Thou hast the key, Lord— 
When wilt Thou unlock? 


Our hearts are heavy— 
Our heads are bowed— 
Our souls have sorrow 

And grief for shroud. 


Behold! we stand at the door 
And knock. 

We would come in, Lord— 
When wilt Thou unlock? 


There is scarcely a poem in the book that is not 
as simple, surprising, and intelligible as the one just 
quoted. 


Edward J. Thompson. 


The story of the Lebanon horrors has been told | 
in verse by Mr. Edward J. Thompson, M.C. It is” 
a shuddering story. Mr. Thompson spares not: 


For think—a man’s a man and takes his chance; 
A woman, at the worst, 

Can sell her body, that she may be Eas 
(And since this world is cursed 

With cads enow, that will not look askance 


|.While that remains, her youth will bring her 


bread) : 
But helpless children, these that were so weak, 
Some babes that could not speak, 
That these should die in thousands, that a man 
Might drink a slightly better brand of wine, 
Or leave his worthless line 
Another quarter-million pounds or so! 
I tell you, I hope well, 
Hope fiercely, that there is a real Hell, 
No paltry pain of just some zons’ span, 
But lasting, where such brutes as these can go. 


The title is Vae Victis (Epworth Press). 


John S. Arkwright. 


Messrs. Skeffington have sent out a second — 
impression of Zhe Supreme Sacrifice, and Other 
Poems in Time of War, by John S. Arkwright — 
(7s. 6d. net). The volume is illustrated by Bruce 
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airnsfather, Wilmot Lunt, Louis Raemaekers, and 
. Raven-Hill. The poem which gives the book 
s title is one of the few poems produced by the 
ar which is likely to live. 
uoted continually : 


This verse will be 


roudly you gathered, rank on rank to war, 
As who had heard God’s message from afar ; 
All you had hoped for, all you had, you gave 
fo save Mankind — yourselves you scorned to 
: save. 
This also is memorable : 


Tue Hanpb or Gop. 


Some said that Faith had passed for evermore, 
- No vision now could lead a man to die— 


And then, from sea to sea, from shore to 
shore, 

Rang the loud challenge—rose the swift 
reply. 


‘Too hard,’ they said, 
trod ’— 
‘The goal too far for steps that faint and 
fail’— 
And even as they spake the Hand of God 
Moved down to touch the hesitating scale. 


‘this pathway to be 


Now, if they say Man sinks into the beast, 
With night for journey’s end, and not the 
day, 
False guides are these who knew his heart the 
least, 
Tried in the furnace, tested in the fray. 


Edith Anne Stewart. 

Poems: Second Book, by Edith Anne Stewart 
(Swarthmore Press; 1s. 3d. net)—the title is short 
but it claims all that the word ‘poem’ means. 
And the word poem means a good deal. Let us 
hold to its distinctiveness and call verse verse. 
There is one poem, true and touching, on Mary of 
Bethany. There are others, if less touching not 


less true. There is this, for example: 


On THE MOUNT OF TRANSFIGURATION. 


Here, far withdrawn, I stand 
On the dim verge of space, 

And seek my Fatherland, 
And seek my Father’s face. 


These veils of finitude, 
Worn thin as flying foam, 
No longer now exclude 
My eager eyes from home. 


Home to Thy breast, my God, 
To-night I fain would fly, 
Not stricken to the sod, 
Not dying bodily, 


But passing, swift, unheard, 
As Moses passed away 

From Pisgah, like a bird 
To nest, at close of day. 


Vera Wheatley. 
The title of Vera Wheatley’s book is taken from 
Browning : 


I send my heart up to thee, all my heart 
In this my singing. 


The title is Dhis, my Singing (Macdonald; 5s. net). 
It is not much in bulk for the money, but there is 
poetry in it, and never can true poetry be put into 
the scales against pence. In one poem there is a 
direct challenge of T. E. B., even to the title: 


SUNDAY IN MY GARDEN. 
As I worked in my garden, 
There was never a priest, 
But I kept Sunday’s law— 
And the greatest was least. 
For the first little primrose 
That gleamed from the sod, 
Was the King of the garden— 
A sweet smile from God. 


As I worked in my garden 

The smell of the earth 

Was the incense uprising 

To praise life’s new birth. 
e 
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And the hymn in my garden 
Was a bird’s melody, 

And each bud and leaflet 
Showed Heaven to me. 


There was no priestly discourse, 
There was no spoken prayer, 
As I worked in my garden— 
But I know God was there. 


Bertram Lloyd. 


The one topic for the pulpit all this year, as 
part of the everlasting gospel, is peace. And that 
we may preach peace, let us understand and let us 
make the people understand, the black beastliness 
of war. Let us read the poems which Mr. Bertram 
Lloyd has collected into Zhe Paths of Glory 
(Allen & Unwin). Some of them are realistic 
enough to serve the purpose, with a little over. 
But this one by Mr. Eliot Crawshay-Williams 
answers well a question that is sure to be 


asked : 


Shall courage die 

Because men take not from Time’s hand 
The ruthless scythe, and strew the land 
With unripe harvest of humanity ? 
Must courage die 

If it be not sustained with blood 

And nurtured on the rare rich food 

Of corpses battered in brutality ? 

Can courage die 

While there is still a sea to roam, 
Shouting destruction, spewing foam ; 
While there is yet the boundless air 
To conquer; while man still may dare 
The desert and the wilderness, 

The lonely pinnacles that confess 

No victor save the eagle; while 
Woman and man must face the vile 
Onslaught of sickness, and sustain 
Infinite subtleties of pain ; 

While pangs of death and pangs of birth 
Compass existénce on this earth, 

And every soul that’s conscious knows 
Hourly a strife with inward foes? 


% 


While all around us terrors lie, 
Can courage die? Can courage die? 
I’ll not believe it; no, not I! 


Kossovo. 

Kossovo: Heroic Songs of the Serbs—that is the 
title. Kossovo is the valley in which the last great 
battle with the Turks was fought, the battle which 
gave Serbia to the Turkish heel for five centuries. 
It is the theme of the great series of Epic poems, 
and great they are and wonderful. They have 
been translated from the Serbian by Helen 
Rootham, and published in Oxford by Mr. Black- 
well, most appropriately (4s. 6d. net). Maurice 
Baring writes an introduction. He says: 

‘The soul of these ballads is saturated with 
Christian faith, the faith of the crusaders, of the 
Morte d’Arthur, of Villon; the faith of the gracieux 
galans who stormed Jerusalem with young Lord 
Raymond. The “ Ballad of the Fall of the Serbian 
Empire” gives us the key-note of all this song. 

‘A message comes from Jerusalem to the King :-— 


Say, dost thou desire a heav’nly kingdom, 

Or dost thou prefer an earthly kingdom? 

If thou should’st now choose an earthly kingdom, 
Knights may girdle swords and saddle horses, 
Tighten saddle-girths and ride to battle,— 
You will fight the Turks and crush their army. 
But if thou prefer a heav’nly kingdom, 

Build thyself a church upon Kossovo, 

Let not the foundations be of marble, 

Let them be of samite and of scarlet, ... 
And to all thy warriors and their leaders, 
Thou shalt give the sacraments and orders, 
For thy army will most surely perish, 

And thou, too, wilt perish with thine army. 


‘And the king chose the Heavenly Kingdom, 
built the Church, and went out to battle—and fell.’ 
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